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ABSTRACT 

The immediate purpose of the 1972 Adult Basic 
Education Institute, a Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Language project, at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee was the 
training or retraining of teachers in English as a second dialect or 
English as a foreign language to inner-city adults with an 
educational oguivalency of eighth grade or less. The institute 
involved 48 participants in a program of teacher training and 
supervision to sensitize them to the linguistic factors as well as 
the social conditions which make up their teaching environments. 
Teachers and supervisors were grouped according to one of three 
interrelated areas: English as second dialect (black), English as a 
second dialect (Spanish) , or English as a foreign language. The 
instructional program included microteaching experiences devoted to 
refinement of technical skills, lecture-practicUm sessions providing 
linguistic/cultural/historical background, and workshops to expand 
curriculum materials and projects. The 75-page appendix is made up of 
disseaination, follow-up, publicity, participant, and exhibit 
information. Follow-up questionnaires rated workshops and 
microteaching as highest aspects of the program. An outline summary 
of interviews and follow-up visits is included to show leadership 
development and the implementation of irstitute training, ideas, and 
materials. (EA) 
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L INTRODUCTION 

The need for training or retraining teachers in English as a Second Dialect or 
English as a Second Language in the area of Adult Basic Education is incorporated 
into the urban mission of the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee* For this reason, the 1972 Institute, which encompassed many of thegoals 
of urban education, was operated successfully in the School of Education. The Insti- 
tute was characterized by lecture-practicum sessions and workshops, both of which 
were directly linked to the microteaching sessions. The lecture-practicum sessions 
integrated linguistic, cultural and social factors and were intended to be the means 
of encouraging awareness of the complexity of the social conditions related to the 
linguistic environment of the individual participant's particular teaching situation. 

The 1972 Summer Microteaching Institute which had as its basis the microteach- 
ing sessions concentrated on the retraining of teachers in English as a Second Dialect 
and English as a Foreign Language in the area of Adult Basic Education. The sessions 
were centered on microteaching procedures and incorporated the skills of supervision 
presently being refined at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, School of Education. 
The' teachers of Adult Basic Education were trained in the technical skills of super- 
vision. The teachers and supervisors were grouped according to one of three inter- 
related areas: English as a Second Dialect (Black), English as a Second Dialect 
(Spanish) and English as a Foreign Language. 

The participants attending the Institute numbered 48, all of whom were teachers 
of ABE trained in the technical skills of teaching. They were also trained to return 
' to their home programs, that is, their home teaching situations, to retrain their 
colleagues. The rationale for retraining was to affect those many teachers v/ho were 
not able to attend the Institute. Over 200 applications were received for the 48 places 
available. The retraining model incorporated as a result of the Institute could be 
illustrated as follows: 

(participant) 

retrains 
T (teachers) 

The immediate purpose of the Institute therefore can be stated as the training 
or retraining of teachers In English as a Second Dialect or English as a Foreign 
Language to adults witli an educational equivalency of eighth grade or less. The 
ultimate goal is the creation of an awareness of the factors related to the social condi- 
tions of a changing environment characteristic of this particular type of teaching sit- 
uation and intrinsically related to the linguistic factors involved in the teaching setting. 

To fulfill these purposes and to attempt to satisfy Individual needs, the partici- 
pants of the 1972 Summer Institute were divided into the three above mentioned inter- 
related linguistic areas: Section I, concentrated on Standard English Dialect for adult 




speakers of non-standard English, primarily Black non-standard; Section 2, dealt 
with standard English dialect for aJuU speakers of non-standard English, primarily 
stemming from a Spanish language background; Section 3, considered English as a 
Second Language teaching techniques for teachers of Multi- Ethnic language back- 
ground classes* The lecture-practicum sessions were meant to Impart and provide 
background In the llnguistiOi cultural and historical areas; the workshops were 
characterized by a discussion of currlcular problems and the writing of original 
curriculum materials under the direction of the workshop teachers. The work 
accomplished in these sessions was directly linked to the microteachlng program. 

The detailed currlcular activities of the participants are included In the bulk 
of this Final Report. 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee granted to participants 1) thrre hours 
of credit In Curriculum and Instruction 279 (Principles and Methods of Teaching 
English as a Foreign Language) if the participants were undergraduate or 2) three 
hours of credit in Curriculum and Instruction 779 (Advanced Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages) if the participants were graduate students* Certificates 
signed by the Project Director, Dr. Diana E. Bartley and the Dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, Dean Richard H. Davis, were 
awarded on the last day of the Institute. (cf« Appendix Exhibits 4 and 5) 



Diana E* Bartley 
Project Director 

Adult Basic Education Institute i 1972 
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DEPARIMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EOUCAtlON 
WASHINOTON« O.C. ZOtdl 

TBACHER TRAINING PROJECT 
A<igtf EducotCon Act o( 1966. Section 309(c), ThU III, P.L. 89*750 
PROPOSAL ABSTRACT 



ronuAPPMvto 

euocEt eui^EAu ho. si*no7a2 



DATe f>REPARED 



|« FUtt YitLt OF Pf<0}tCT, (titl4 0houtd hot 4> ^ttd iOO typ^wtitt^n chMrseft*) 

TE80L loBtltuto and Worksbc^ la Adult Basic Eduoatloi^ for Training Experienced Teadiere to 
Teach Standard Englleh to Adults with an Education Equivalency of Eighth Grade or Leasi 

1. NAME OF APPLICANT " "~ . : 

The Regents of the University of Wlsconslni University of Wisconsin'^ Milwaukee 



M0t<t$S (Numb4ft •tr99t, cUyt eovnty, StaU, ZIP cod*) 

School of llducatlont Enderls Hall, room 321*323 

University of Wisconsin* Milwaukee, Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 53211 

3. NAME OF PROJECT DIRECTOR 



CONOftCSSIONAL DISTRICT 



4. OUftAT(ON OF PROJECT 


5. NUMBER OF 


6. TYPE OF PERSONNEL TRAINtNO OFFERED 

Training of Teacher Trainers 


FROM 

June U 1972 


MONTHS 

10 


WEEKS 


OAY$ 


May 31, 1973 


7. NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 

48 



i-rwviuB ■ single spacea siaiemeni (not fo exceea £3v woras, ana not to exceea remainins space ttn inis pase) summarizmg in 
proposed pioject and Us tatioi>ale, its special or unique featutci and the teasons why a Is worthy of support. 

A three-'week Institute traloed a total of 48 teachers. The 48 partlclpaiita were 
trained In (I) innovative teaching methods through the use of mtcroteachtng proeedurea 
and aotlve partlo^atlon in i^loroteacbing and (2) the rationale and i^pUoaMon of these 
through the system of workshops and (3) the cultural and Unguletlo background of 
standard English and nonr standard dialects through the seminar established for this 
purpose. The ABE teachers were speolflcaUy afforded the opportunity to be (rained 
in the use of the technical skills of sug>ervlslon as applied to standard English and non- 
standard dialects in addition to the three above mentioned cureas In which the teapbers 
are trained. The teachers and those with supervisory experience to be brought to the 
Institute are all hivolved In teaching standard English as a Second Dialect or Ei^lUeh as 
a Foreign Language to inner-city adults who have not reached an educational equlvalonoy 
beyond the etgh^ grade* These Inner-olty adults may speak foreign languages or a non- 
standard dialect of English, by virtue of which Utey are socially sttmatlzed or education- 
ally restricted from social Integration with the mainstream proceoses of American 
urban life. It is logical to propose that the first step toward social and economic better- 
ment for these adults lies in their acqulrUig some functional control of standard English, 
both spoken and written. The aoqulsitlon of standard English constitutes the minimum 
means for self- Improvement and ultimate release from their present excessive aoclo- 
economlo constraints. The large number of functional Illiterates and the small number 
of teachers make It Imperative that teachers e)q;>erienoed.ln other areas be offered the 
opportunity of gaining an insist t into the prdtileui* They must also be given well 
directed and ^eolallzed training, such as tfaa^ which is herein proposed, Ui order to 
direct their efforts as teachers of English and related skills In Adult Baaio Education 
Programs. 
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Teachers who have reached the supervisory level by virtue of their teaching 
experience need training in the area of supervision so ttiat they may be ©quipped t6 
communicate their experience to the less experienced whom they are recruiting into 
Adult Basic Education in the field of English as a Second Language/English as a Se- 
cond Dialect. These teacher- supervisors will also be offered tlie opportunity of 
attending classes in their specialized area: English as a Second Dialect-Black, Eng- 
lish as a Second Dialect-Spanish, or English as a Foreign Language. The proposed 
Institute will train teacher-supervisors In the technical skills of teaching and super- 
vision, respectively, In addition to offering seminars and workshops to each group 
in his particular language area. The teacher- supervisor organization with respect 
to the microteaching experiences will permit the refinement of the technical skills 
as related to TESOL teaching methods while the seminar-workshop will offer the 
opportunity of expanding the refining on-going materials and curriculum projects. 
This organizational structure will make possible the local assessment of nationwide 
thought and practice in the field of Adult Basic Education, 

In conclusion, the program of study for the 1972 Summer Institute in ABE-TESOL 
by the School of Education for the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee brought together 
a group of nationally known linguists and procedures. The proposed program is unique 
in design and a first in the academic world of teacher training in TESQL, The avoid- 
ance of duplication, the pooling of resources and the full use of staff skill, however, 
makes such an arrangement both academically productive and economically sound. 

The proposed program continued last year's seminars In applied linguistics and 
history and culture. The excellent response to these, as well as the request for 
separating these into small groups according to language teaching area, has been con- 
sidered and has Justified the division of particlp^jits according to language teaching 
area, (see Introduction. ) 
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5/6 

in. PURPOSE AND GOALS OP PROJECT 

i) The purpose of tfie Institute was to improve the expertise and professionalism 
of experienced teachers, who have administrative and/or supervisory responsibility 
of standard English and functional literacy to adults who are speakers of other than 
standard English and who have an educational equivalency of eighth grade or less. 
This training, coupled with their own experience as professional teachers, was in- 
tended to orient the participants toward initiating or improving on-going ABE pro- 
grams in various community centers designed to impart basic functional linguistic 
ability in standard English and in all four language skills to adults who are other- 
wise unable to function at a minimal social level beyond the confines of either their 
families or their indigenous social, linguistic and cultural level. 

Therefore, the prime purpose of the Institute was to develop leac'ership and 
up-date expertise among experienced teachers and supervisors in ABE. To this end, 
leadership training and flexibility based on applied cultural and linguistic concepts 
was emphasized in addition to teacher training through Microteachlng, 

The microteaching experience was intended to be complemented and fertilized 
by reference to the resources and activities conducted in the seminars and work- 
shops. Some current postulates on methods, materials and curricula were subject- 
ed to scrutiny, in an attempt to discriminate more sharply than hitherto between 
the appropriate and the inappropriate ones. 

It was assumed that these purposes could be achieved by providing training to 
selected individuals who are currently or shall imminently be involved In ABE pro- 
grams. Two further subsets were discovered in this population: a) those, consti- 
tuting the majority, whose exclusive or predominant commitment is to teaching .of 
ABE courses; and b) those few, who, while they are probably yet experience and 
proven qualities of leadership, must be viewed as actual or incumbent supervisors 
of ABE programs. 

ii) It is naturally Impossible to reach an acceptable global definition of what con- 
stitutes ABE teacher or supervisor training. Yet the Institute Directors felt com- 
pelled to establish criteria to determine the Institute's success in realizing its 
training objective. Therefore It was decided that for our purposes, the classification 
"trained'^ should apply to those participants who had been exposed to instructional 
components constituting the Institute curriculum, (cf. the sections on Curriculum 
and Evaluation In VL Implementation Nos. 1 and 8.) 

Consequently, it was decided that the 48 teachers should be trained In: 

1. Innovative teaching methods through the use of microteaching procedures. 

2. The rationale and ^plication of these through the system of workshops, 

3. The cultural, historical and linguistic backgrounds demarcating standard Eng- 
lish from various non-standard approxln\ations thereof, by means of special seminars 
constituted ^tly. 
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IV, IMPLEMENTATION Nos. 1-6 
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IV. I. VENUE 

The Institute was held from July 31 thru August 18, 1972 and was divided into 
three (3) subsections as follows: 

At With special reference to ABE programs dealing with the adult whose primary 
linguistic repertoire is a nonstandard dialect of English. Principally American 
Blacks I but also applicable to other nonstandard dialect speakers e. g« Appalachian 
whites. Hereafter: ^ ESD-Black \ 

B^ With special reference to ABE programs dealing with the Spanish- speaking 
adult (Mexican- Americans, Puerto Rican, Cubans, etc,). Hereafter: ' ESD-a)anlsh % 

C. With reference to the special problems of ABE programs dealing with classes 
of adults with mixed language backgrounds. Hereafter: * ESL-Heterogeneous \ 



IV. 2. RECRUITMENT 

The 48 participants for the Institute were chosen from the entire Unltci States. 
State Directors of Adult Basic Education were requested to designate those in their 
respective states who were recommended to participate. In addition, brochures were 
circulated by direct mail to Regional and State Directors of ABE and key personnel in 
educational systems to encourage individual applications (see following sample of 
^flyer'). Telephone contact was also made with more than half of the State Directors 
and Regional Program Officers. 



IV* 3. FLYER 

SUMMER INSTITUTE - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: TESOL 

The School of Education of the UniversI^ of Wisconsin-Milwaukee will sponsor 
one three-week Institute In English as a Ser^nd Dialect and Foreign Language In 
Adult Basic Education. 

The basic aim of the Institute" ^s to train experienced teachers of adults who 
have the equivalent of 8th grade education or less and who are native speakers of non- 
standard English or a foreign .anguage. These experienced teachers should be in a 
supervisory or leadership position In order that they might help to train other teachers 
as a result of their i**^.uQdance at the Institute. 

Institute dates: July 31 - August 18, 1972 

Des o ^ ^ iptio n; The Institute will be divided into three sections of 16 participants. 
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Section I Standard English as an alternate dialect for speakers of nonstandard » 

particularly Black nonstandard English. 
Section n English as a second dialect and language for Danish speakers, 
Section ni English as a second language for heterogeneous language background 

groups, primarily urban. 

The Ptogram t The sections will meet according to their respective fields. Seminars 
will be held in applied linguistics and language learning and in the culture of the adult 
learner. Workshops conducted by nationally known professors will be conducted In 
each of the three fields In order to afford every participant the opportunity of develop- 
ing curriculum materials. 

Microteachlng: Each group will partake in a four day microteachlng session. Each 
participant will be trained to teach and will be trained to teach other teachers throu^ 
the use of in-circult television. Technical skills of teaching will be emphasized. 
Supervisory techniques will also be considered, 

Conferences : Consultants in various fields will be offering seminars on a variety of 
subjects related to Adult Basic Education, to English as a Second Language and English 
as a Second Dialect and related areas such as social welfare , medical resources and 
legal resources available to the adult learner. Participants will be given ample oppor- 
tunity to speak individually with the Consultants, 

Criteria for Selection : 

1, Recommendation (emphasizing need of services) by state or local Adult Basic 

Education supervisor, 

2, Evidence of work experience as administrator, supervisor, trainer or leader 
in an ABE language course, 

3, Other relevant teacher- training e?q)erience (e,g, inner-city schools)i 

4, Applicants to Section I and n who have some proficiency In Black nonstand- 

ard and ^anlsh respectively will be preferred: such competence Ih not, 
however, a requirement, 

5, Relevant formal education will be consM<*red, but is not a pre-requlslte for 

application* 

6, Teacher participants who have not^ participated previously In summer Insti- 

tutes will be given preference. 

7, Students who have received a grade of 'C^ or below at the previous UWM 
Institutes will not be eligible for admission. 
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stipends of $76. 00 per week and $15. 00 per dependent (limit to 2 dependents) per week 
IE !; f granted. Round trip travel (economy air iare) is available} however, partlol-' 

fllijfg pants will pay for room and board. University facilities are available. 

lis If : Thr^e (3) semester oredlt^ . graduate and undergraduate, are available to pftrticipants 
S?- : 1: complete the Institute or Workshop Programs. Graduate credit can be granted 
- only to persons ciufrently enrolled as graduate students. 

%:':■ April 10: Deadline for applications 

April 15: Notification of acceptance into Institute 

i^f^'- April 25: Participants must accept or reject acceptance on 

, or before this date 

Send all applications and requests for further Information to: 



Dr. Diana E. Bartley, Director 
ABE-TESOL Institute 
Suhool of Education 
EnderisHall, room 321-323 
The University 6f Wisconsin 
MUwaukeej Wisconsin 53211 

. ./ ■ 

\ - , . .- :■ 

Telephone: (414) 963-5385 
963-5386 



ABE-TESOL INSTITUTE 
FACULTY 



Diana E. Bartley, Ph.D. (Stanford), Director, ABE-TESOL Institute 
Joseph Carpenter, Jr., Ph.D. (Marquette), Asslstari Professor, Carthage College 
Richard Cummings, Ph.D. (Stanford), Associate Professor, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee 

Bebert j. pi Pietro, Ph.D, (Cornell), Professor, Georgetown University 
Jacinto Jenkins, Ph.D. (Stanford), Ae?ociate Professor, California State University- 
Sacramento • 

Joyce Zuck, Ph.D. (cand.) (Michigan), Lecturer, University of Michigan- Ann Arbor 
Louis Zuck, Ph.D. (Michigan), Assistant Professor, University of Michigan- Ann Arbor 
Walter Zwirner , Ph. D. (Stanford), Evaluation, Associate Professor , University of 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

CONSULTANTS 

Elaine Barfel, Ph.D. (UW- Madison), Consultant- Individualized Instruction . 
Gordon P. Burgess, M.D. (Marquette), Consultant - Medical Resources for the adult 
student . ^ 



p. Frederick DelUquadri, D6an (School of Social WelfarOi UWM)i Consultant - Social 

Welfare Resources for the adult student 
Robert H* Friebert, Atty^ (Samsoni Frieberti Sutton & Finerty), Consultant - liOgal 

Resources for the adult student 
Charlotte Martini State Supervisor AVE, Consultant - The ABE I>rograni in Wisconsin 

STAFF 

Mary Louise Hammersmith, B»S, (University of Wlsconsln-Madison) 
Susan Sazama, B^A* (cand* ) (University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Margaret Stanley, 1 yr. (Bryant & Stratton Business College) 
Lorenzo To var, B. A* (cand») (University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee) 

AI^UCAJ^IOIL 1L0BJ/i 
ABE-TESOL INSTITUTE 

NAME: ( Please print or 

type) 

Application for Institute 
Section 1 

Section 2 ^ . I 
Section 3 

Home Address: ^ / " . , . Phone No, Homei \ 

_^ . Phone No. Office: 



Soc« Sec* No; 



Date of Birth: ^^^^ Sex: _ , ^ No, of Dependents: 

I am interested in University credit* Yes No 

I am interested In undergraduate credit. Yes No . 

I am interested in graduate credit and am currently a graduate student in good standing 

at ■ 

Have you previously attended an ABE-TESOL Institute at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee? Yes No If yes, when? ^ .. .... 

Other than an ABE-TESOL Institute, have you attended the Univ. of Wis* ? _______ 

Dates of attendance: from ^ to _ _ _ . , .. 

My last semester of enrollment at UW-M was 
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Are you a resident of the State of Wisconsin? Yes No ^ 

1 dertlfy that I am currently employed (or will bo employed this fall) as an ESI<-ABS 
supervisor or in a leadership position* 

Place of work; ^ . . • \ . . • 

Hours per week? 

The majority of my students are native speakers of a foreign language: (which one?) 

. ■ . . ■ ^ . . ■ ; '. --^ A nonstandard dialect: 

In which educational program did you (do you) participate In your community? 

University Education. Ytes No 

Highest degfree: 

Please enclose or have sent under separate cover any recommendations or evidence 
of experience which may help guide us in our selecting. 



(your signature) 

IV/ 4. CRITERIA FOR SELECnON 

Participants were selected with reference to the following criteria: 

1. Recommendation (emphasizing need of services) by state or local ABE super- 
visor. No one who had attended a previous ABE-TESOL Institute was eligible. 

2. Evidence of work experience as administrator, siq)ervlsor, trainer, teadier or 
paraprofesslonal aid in an ABE language course. 

3. Other relevant teacher or teacher- training experience (e.g. inner-city schools). 

4. Although such competence was not a requirement, Its appUcants with some active 
command of Black nonstandard English or of {^anlsh were preferred for allocation to 
Groups ESD- Black and ESD-I^anlsh respectively. 

6. Relevant formal education was considered iu the selection of participants. 
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IV. 6» PARTICIPANTS (see also Appendix 4) 



Balistreri, Lorraine 
Brattin, Terence 
Btim, Jo Ellen 
Casey, Rosemary 
Channel!, Anne 
Cohen, Amy 
Corrao, Linda C. 
Covel, Robert C. 
Cracchiola, Florence 
Cruz, Ralph A. 
D'Allberti, AUred 
Durbln, Margaret 
Fenton, Helen M. 
Figueroa, Gregoria 
Fiskum, Yvonne 
Khoshkbarlie,"^ Gait 



Kluwln, Mary B. 
Lacdy, Carl £. 
Ldeh, Madonna Mi 
Lookatd, Carol 
Lui, Olivia 
Managiello, Richard 
Mar, Ida Sue 
Martin, Jean F. 
Martinez^ Eloy W, 
MoEvlUy, John 
Mildenberger, Sr* Elizabetti 
Montoto, Gregorlo 
Muckerheide, Sr. Joan 
Nagalshl, WiUiam M. 
Nussbaum, Mary 
O'Connell, John B. 



Orton, Vera M, 
Parent, James 
Ptacdk, Mary 
Rocha, , Grace V, 
Rootiey, Bertie B, 
Saavedra, Joseph, Jr. 
Schaefer, Vera L, 
ShaWi Muriel 
Shevach, Annie 
Stokes, Cleve 
Torea, Fidel 
Vargeson, Mary 
Vela, Betty 
Vergara, Mario R. 
Villa, Hector E. 
Williams , C* Bernice 



IV. 6. CREDIT AND CERTIFICATES 

Credit: It was anticipated that participants in the Institute would show some interest 
in graduate credit. Therefore their individual records were Judged by the standards of 
the Graduate School as which credit was solicited. Some of ttie courses were designed 
in anticipation of granting guest certificates to apply as graduate work elsehwere. 
They received temporary graduate status at the University of Wisconsin-Mllwmkee. 

Certification; At the end of e?ch Institute each participant, subject to satisfactory 
recommendation of the faculty, which considered attendance and performance, was 
awarded a certificate stipulating that he had successfully completed the course of study. 
(See Appendix 4, exhibits 4 4 and 5.) 

Stipends; In accordance with Section I. A.l.a. and b, of the Policies and Procedures 
for the Preparation of Proposals and Operation of Projects under Title in, Section 309 
of the Adult Education Act, Public Law 91-230. 




V. FACULTY AND CONSUIiTANTS 
LISTS AND VITAE 
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V. FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS 

Full-time faculty and consultancy personnel were enlisted on the basl« of proven 
oxpettlse in the curricular areas outlined above and the relevance of theJr specfal 
expertise to probl^^^ of Adult Basic Education* In fact> a faculty of international re- 
pute vigils assenibled at the University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee for the purposes of the 
institute: 

A* FACULTY: (University affiliation, rank) 

Professor Diana E. Hartley 
Institute Director 
Assistant Professor 

Department of Curriculum and Jnstruction 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 

Professor Joseph P. Carpenter, Jrt 
Director of Afro- American Affairs 
Carthage College 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 

Professor Richard L. Cummings 

Associate Professor 

Social and Philosophical Foundations of 

Education 
University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 

Professor Robert Di Pietro 
Professor of Linguistics 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D, C. 20007 

Prpfessor Jacinto Jenkins 
Associate Professor of Spanish 
California State University at Sacramento 
Sacramento, California 95811 

Professor Joyce Zuck 
Lecturer 

English Language Institute 
School of Education 
University of Michigan- Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103 
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Ih' of essor Louis Zuck 
Associate Professor, Linguistics 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, and Dearborn, Michigan 

Professor Walter Zwirner 
Associate Professor of Educational 

Psychology 
University of Calgary 
Alberta, Canada 

B, STAFF: 

Mr; tioreit 
Videotape Operator 
10062 Sunnycrest Drive 
Mequon, VVisconsln 53092 

Mrs* Jane Pons 
Student Typist 
3134 A South Herman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53207 

Mr* Jack Gonyo 
Videotape Operator 
1110 East tyon Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 

Miss Mary Louise Hammersmith 
Project Specialist for Evaluation 
2755 North Stowell Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 

Mrs* Susan E« Sazama 
Administrative Assistant and 
Mlcroteachlng Coordinator 
3442 A North Newhall 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 

Miss Margaret Stanley 
Secretary to Dr* Diana Hartley 
2836 West Wells/ Apt. 27 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53208 

Mr. Lorenzo Tovar 
Administrative Assistant 
3151 North Richards Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53212 
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CONSULTANTS 

Professor Elaine Bartel 
Assistant Professor 

Dopartnient of Curriculum and Ihstruot^^ 
University of Wl$<X)n8in-MUwaukee 
Mllwaukeoi Wisconsin 53211 

Dr, Gordon P. BurgesS| M»Di 
Chief Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Columbia Hospital 
Office - 425 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 63202 

Dean P« Frederick DelUquadrl 
Dean, School of Social Welfare 
University of WlBconsln-MUwaukee 
MUwaukeei Wisconsin 53211 

Attj^ Robert Ht Prlebert 

Firm- Samson , Fr lebert, Sutton and Finer ty 

710 North Planklnton Avenue 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 

Professor Mary t^u Koran 
Associate iPr<^ 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

Miss Charlotte Martin 
Supervisor, Aduljt Basic Education 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 

Education 
137 East Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 

Professor John Zahorlk 
Associate Professor 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53211 
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VITA Diana E. Hartley, project Director 

Assistant Professor, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Education ' ' ' ' 

&• A* Rosemont College} Mlddlebury CoUegej A^M^ iStanford University; Ph.D. 
Stanford University. Certlftcates In language proficiency from University of Frlbourg, 
Switzerland (French) and University of Florence, Italy (Italian). Studies at Laral 
University, Quebec, Canada; University of Madrid, ^ainV Fordham Unlvwslty, New 
York; University of Helsinki , Finland (Russian Languages Studies). 

Fellowships and Awards 

1) Work scholarship, Mlddlebury College, 1963 

2) Third place, California State Competition for the Helen Haffernan Scholarship 

3) Research Assistantship, Stanford Center for Research and Development in teach- 

ing, June, 1966> August, 1967 

4) Research Assistantship renewed after 1967 - 1968 leave of absence 

5) Awarded membership in Pi Lambda Theta, Honorary Women ^s Professional 

Association In Education, 1964 

6) Sigma Delta PI, honorary association in Spanish 

Professional Experience \ 

Instructor In English as a Foreign Language, Bi-NationaJ Center, Madrid, Spain, 

1961-1962 ; 
Instructor, Foreign Language, Fairfield School District (secondary), 1963 
Palo Alto Unified School District (secondary), 1964 - 1966 
Instructor, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1969 
Assistant Professor, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1970 - present 
Director, Adult Basic Education Institute, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 

Summers, 1970, 1971 and 1972 

Publications 

^*To study some major variable which affect the willingness of teachers, principles 
and si^erlntendents to participate In educational research and their attitudes towards 
educational research" in Social Psychology of Education; Study Proposals Submitted 
to U Gage, complied by W. Gorth and G. Salomon, 1967 (with Maria Podlogar)^ 

Practice- Centered Teacher Training; Spanish, Technical Report No. 2, Stanford, 
California: Stanford Center for Research and Develc^ment in Teaching, 1967, (with 
Robert L. Polltzer), pp. 1-238; Revised edition^ Center for Curriculum Develq)ment, 
to be published, 1971. 



(Bartiey Vita - continued) 

"A Pilot Study of Aptitude and Attitude Factors In Language Dropout", California 
Journal of Educational Research , XX, (M^chi 1969), pp* 46-55. 

'^The Importance of the Attitude Factor in Foreign Language Dropouts A Preliminary 
Investigation of Group and Sex Differences'', Foreign Language Annals , 3 , No# 3 
(March, 1970), pp. 383-93. 

Practice-Centered Teacher Training : English as a Second Dialect, Philadelphia: 
Center;f6r Curriculum Development. 

Other articles published In professional Journals: Final Report, Institutes In Adult 
Basic Education (A TESOL Project), School of Education, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, p. 65, 1970. Final fteport, Institutes In Adult Basic Education (A TESOL 
Project), School of Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, p. 220, 197L 

Professional Ortatanizations 

Since 1968 Dr. Bartiey has chaired seminars in the professional organl2atlons at both 
the national and regional levels including the Research Seminar in Language Education 
AOTPL Convention, 1970 in Los Angeles and the Seminar in Audio* Visuals in Teacher 
Pr^aratlon, New York, 1970 at the Modern Language Association, 1970. She will be 
one of the principal speakers at the SWEA Modern Language Section at tiiie inylUtion 
of the association. < - 

Research and Field Work ' ^ 

Dr» Bartiey has been trained in research methodology in language e4vcatio|i at the 
Standord Center for Research and Development in Teaching* Field work has been 
carrlod out in the school districts in linguistics of standard and nonstandard dialects 
and related psychology of language learning. Experimental studies in language learn^ 
ing have also been the result of this field work. 



VITA Joseph P. Carpenter, Jr^ , Visiting Faculty 
Assistant Professor, Social Science and Black Studies, Carthage College 
fediidation 

A* A4 Milwaukee Technical College, 1961-63; A. Marquette University, 1965-67; 
Workahop 3 ad, hrs/ Pisk University, Nashville, Tenn^ , Summer 1968 and 1969; 
Ph.D. Marquette University, 1967-70, 

Acadeniic and Professional Honors 

Leadership Scholarship, 1965-67 
N.D. E. A^ Fellowship, 1967-70 

Experience 

Teaching: Assistant Professor of Social Science, Director of Afro- American Studies, 
Carthage College 
Assistant Professor, Milwaukee Technical College 

Previous Positions: 

Visiting Professor of Black Heritage for Education, University of Wlscoiv 
sin- Milwaukee 

Assistant Professor of Social Studies and Early Childhood Education, 

Herbert H, Lehman College, Bronz, New York 
Instructor, Marquette University, 1968- 70, 

Consultant: Director: Dr. DIana,Bartley> Adult Basic Education-TESOL Institute, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Research: Milwaukee's Kllbournt|)wn Redevelopment Study of 1967 

\ 

Other: Milwaukee's Nor thcott Youth Project, 1972 (Summer); Director Educational 
and Training - Services for Community Outreach Workers 

Playground Director, teaching and counseling; Milwaukee School Board, 
1967 (Summer) \. 

Postal Clerk, distribution of mail; Milwaukee Post Office, 1961-67 

Communication Center l^eciallst; teaching and operating of teletype; U. S. 
Air Force, 1955-60, 

Semi-pro baseball, athletic (Infield); AliceviUe All Stars 

Publications or equivalents 

The Leadership Philosophy of Dr. Martin Luther King. Jr, ; Its Educational Impllca- 
tionst Milvvau^cee: Delux Printing Service, 197L 
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; (Carpenter Vita - continued) s 

The Black E xperience. Then and Now; A Conceptual Unit Approach . l/filWaukftAt 
Delux Printing Service, 1972, 

; Black Studies - K'12: Philosophy, Methods and Materials at 'lie Wisconsin Social 

Studies Spring Conference at Mt. Mary College, MUwauke-, Wisconsin, March, 1972. 

"Black Action and Reaction to White Haoism"; 197'. Annual Convention of Wisconsin 
SooUogical Assoclatloh, Kenosha, Wisconsin, November 6, 1971. 

"The Negro Leadership". Marqu e n^ Journal . 1966. 
"The Negro Leaderfti^'^i , ECHO Milwaukee, 1967. 

"Secularization in the Methodist Church". Journal of Religion In Life. 1971. 

"History of Black Americans: Who are the Leaders?" Racine J ournal Times. February 
10,1971. , V : : / ; - ' 

"Dr. Martin Luther King's Shifted Struggle to Soul", Racine Journal Ti mes. February 

13, 1971. ^ ; \: . \ , ... , \ : 

"Black Panther Party Now In Bid for Leadership", Racine Journal Times. Pebruarv 
13,1971. ; ' ■ 

I l ectures 

"The Ballot or The Bullet on the College Campus and the New 18-year Old Vote", 
: Wisconsin Cooperative Education Committee Conference at Burlington, Wisconsin, 
February, 1972. 

"The Young Gift and Black Students of 1971", Commencement at North Division High 
School, Milwaukee, June, 1971, 

MThe Life and Works of Whitney M, Young", Greater Milwaukee, March 21, 1971. 

"The Soclal^urces and Demands of Black Power", Afro- American Workshop, Septem- 
ber, 1971. 

Lecture to Racine's Mental Health Association on Black Power, Afro- American Work- 
shop, September, 1971. 

"Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. for Today", Milwaukee Chapter of the Lutheran Human 
Relations Association of America, October, 1971, 
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(Carpenter Vita - continued) 

Current Membership In Learned Societies 

National Sooiety of College Teachers of Education 
Phi Delta Kappa (Historian) 
Mid-Western Sociology Association 
Natlbnai Association of College Professors 
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VITA Rkhard L, Cummlngs, Faculty 



Director - Laboratory for International Research In Education; Associate Professor, 
Comparative Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Education 

Ph.D. Stanford University, 1967i International Development Education; M«A, Stanford 
University, 1964, Hispanic American Luso-Brazillan Studies; M,S. State Unlversityof 
New York (Albany, N. Y, ), 1963, Social Sciences; B. P, T. American Institute for 
Foreign Trade, 1959^ Foreign Trade; B,S, State University of New York (New Paltz, 
N,Y,)» 1954, General Elementary Education. 

Experience organizing seminars, institutes or special programs 

Brazilian Elementary Education Project II (Fall, 1967) 

Venezuelan Study Tour (November , 1967) 

Mid- Winter Leadership Seminar (December, 1967) 

Venezuelan Study Tour (May, 1968) 

Latin American Study Tour (July, August 1968) 

French l^eaklng African Educators' Project (Summer, 1968) 

Post Summer Seminar (August,- September, 1968) 

Venezuelan Study Tour (November, 1968) 

Brazilian Elementary Education Finance Team (^rlng, 1969) 

French Sneaking African Educators' Project (Summer, 1969) 

Post Summer Seminar (August- September, 1969) 

Post Summer Seminar in Environmental Education (August - September, 1970) 
Post Summer Seminar in Conimunlty Education (August - September, 1971) 
Developed three new courses at University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee: 

310-375 Cultural Foundations of Education, ' 

310-720 International Development Education and 

310-910 Seminar in International Development Education 

Publications 

"Brazil". { WorZdmark Encyclopedia of the Nations article). 1963. pp. 16. 

Hispanic American Report, monthly contributor (26 contribuiions) to the Brazil Section, 
August, 1962 - October, 1964. 

"Human Resources as a Devolopment Concept in Latin America: The Case of Brazil", 
Chapter In Human Resources in Latin America . Bloomington: Graduate School of 
Business, University of Indiana, 1968. 

"Approaches to Mat^owor Planning", International Review of Educat tun. Vol. XVI, No. 
2, June, 1970, 



(Cummlngs Vita - continued) 

^"Bra3iil*s Military Regime Uses 'Hard Sell^ to Win Support for Revolutions^ TW 
Milwaukee Journal, Editorial Section, January I8> 1970» p< U3« 

"Brazilian Education", Chapter in Lemke, Donald (ed. K Educational Systems in the 
Americas > New York: The American Press (lnprt>3s), 

"Education in Brazil", Chapter in Beck, Carlton (edOi Perspectives on World Educa- 
tion, Dubuque: Wm, C. Brown Co. , 1970, 

"Latin American Cities Grow Too Fast - So Does Violence", T he Mi l waukee Journal 
Editorial Section, ApriU2, 1970/p. 3. 

'Planning for Tomorrow's Manpower Needs", In Modern Government; and National^ 
Development, November- December , 1969 , pp. 64-69. Also in Servicios t>ublic6s y 
DesarroUo Nacional . 

*^Contencion do la Sangria de C err os", Servlcios Publicos y DesarroUo Nacional # 
Septiembre, 1970, pp. 40-49. 

^'Transformations in Brazilian Engineering Education", tiUSo-Braailian Revie w, Sum- 
mer, 1970, pp. 64-73. 

Engineering Manpower and Development in Southern Brazil, 1966-1970 . Monograph , 
Center for Language and Area Studies, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, 1972» 

Educational Innovation in Latin America ( co-edited with Donald A* Lemke), Metuchen, 
N.J* : Scarecrow Press, Inc. , In press. 



VITA Robert J. Di Pletro, Visiting Faculty 
Professor of Linguistics » Georgetown University 
Education 

KB. State University of New Ydrk^ 19545 M^A. Harvard University, 1965! Ph.D. 
Cornell University, I960. 

Honors and Awards 

Two Fulbrlght Travel Awards: Italy 1960-61} Si?aln 1963-64 
U.S. Dept. of State Specialist Grant, Summer^ 1964 
Elected to the listing of Outstanding Young Men of America . 1965 
Recipient of ACLS travel grantst Madrid, Spain, 1965; Bologna, Italy, 1972 
Certificate of merit for distinguished service to Linguistics Education, 1968, awarded 
by the Dictionary of International Biography 

Professional Societies 

Linguistics Society of America 

Modern Language Association 

Nat^ional Association for the Advanceme^ 

National Counpll of Teachers of English 

American Anthropological Association 

American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 

Socleta dl Llnguistlca Italiana 

Some Publications 

The Sounds of English and Italian (vol. 1) and The Grammatical Structures of English 
and Italian ( vol. 2), both published by the University of Chicago Press, 1965 and 1969 
(sec. printing) (co-author). 

Language Structures in Contrasts published by Newbury House In 1971, (Japanese 
translation forthcoming). 

"Linguistics", chapter In the Brltannica Review of Foreign Language Education, pp. 
15-36, 1968. 

"Blllnguallsm", chapter In Current Trends In Linguistics . Mouton and Co. of the 
Hague in 1968, (vol. IV, In the series). 

"A Transformational Note on a Few Types of Joycean Sectences", Style , vol. 3, No. 2 
(^ring^l968), pp* 156-67. (French translation fortticomlng In Change magazine, 
Paris t France). 
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(Dl J?letro Vita - continued) 

'*La llngulstlcay laensenazade idiomas'', Revlsta de Eduoacion , (Madrid, l^aln), 
No, 163, Vol. LVl, (May, 1964). 

"Alcuna reflossionl sulia linguistica applicata all 4nsegnamento''', in L^insegnamento 
dolPitallano in Italia e all'estoro, Rom^> 1971. 

"Student Competence and Performance in ESV\ TESOL Quarterly , Vol. 4, No. 1, 
(March, 1970), pp. 49-62. 

Other articles and review have been published in Language . American Anthropologist^ 
Iianguage Learning . IRAL > General Linguistics, et. al. 

Consul tantships 

Xerox Publishing Company 

Center for Applied Linguistics » 

Robert M. Ventre, Associates 

Colorado State Department of Educatton 

Gallaudet College 

Baltimore Public School System 

Teaching Experience 

Georgetown Unii/ersity, Washington, D.C# (main position) 
Cornell University (instructor in French and Italian) 
Held summer positions at the following Universities: 

Western Kentucky (Bowling Green) 

Central Connecticut (New Brittain) 

Unlversita de Firenze (Florence, Italy) 

College of the Virgin Islands and 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Biographical Listings 

Who's Who in the South and Southwest, 1967 -on 
Who's Who in American Education, 1965-on 
Dictionary of International Biography, 1968-on 
International Scholars Directory, 1971-on 



VITA Jacinto Jenkins, Visiting Faculty 
Associate Professor, Danish, California State University at Sp.cramento 
Education 

B. A» University of Texas- Austin, major: Latin American Studies, minor: Social 
Studies (June, 1948); M.Ed. University of Houston, majors Social Studies Education, 
mlnorj Latin American Studies (June, 1953); M.S. Stanford University, major; 
Spanish, minors Education (September, 1966); Ph.D. Stanford University, majors 
Language Education, minor: l^anlsh (June, 1969). 

Teaching Experience 

1 year Director of the NDEA Foreign Language Project, Santa Barbara County 

Schools, Santa Barbara, California 
1 year Assistant Professor of Spanish, Texas A & I University, Klngsvllle, 

Texas 

I year Teacher, English as a Second Language, Elementary Schools, Chicago 
City Schools, Illinois 

4 years Supervisor of Spanish Intern Teachers and EFL Intern Teachers, School 

of Education, Stanford University 
1 year Coordinator of Bilingual -Blcultural Project, Title vn, tiSSA, Redwood 

City Schools, California 
September, Associate Professor of l^anlsh, California State University at Sacramento 
1970 



Constdtantshlps 

6 weeks, summer, 1960, NDEA Special Consultant, FLES, Bureau of Elementary Ed- 
ucation, California State Department of Education 

2 weekft, 1965, NDEA l^eclal FLES Consultant, Ventura County Department of Educa- 
tion, California 

6 weeks, summer, 1964, FLES Tests, Measurements and Evaluations Consultant, 
Systems Development Corp. , Santa Monica, California 

1 year, 1965, Linguistic and Methodology Consultant for La Famllta Fernandez series, 

Encyclop^la Brltanlca Films, Los Angeles, California 
4 weeks, 1966, Special NDEA Kj)gllsh as a Second Language for the l^anlsh Speaking 

Consultant, Chicago City Schools, Illinois 
6 weeks. Linguistic Consultant, English as a Second Language for the Chinese peaking 

in the elementary and secondary schools, San Fi-ancisco City Schools, California 

2 years, Linguistic Consultant, Una Aventura Espanola . 1960-62, Pasadena City Schools 

Publications 

"Nao se aprende portugues em tres llcoes, porem", La Luz Perlodlco Escolar . 16 
lessons, Banks Upshaw Co, , October 16, 1951 through May 16, 1952. ' 
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(Jenkind Vita - continuedX 

'•And Parents TooP', Hlspanla. August, 1953. 

A Field Trip to MexlcoV» Hlspanla. Augusl^ 1953. 

'»Sell the Parents to Get the Klds»', Texas Outlooks August, 1953, 

'The Use of Foreign Language Songs'^ Successful Devloes in Teaching !a>anl8ht J« 
Weston Walsh Publisher, 1952. 

"Utilizing Community Resources to Improve the Teaching of Modern Foreign Langus^es 
In tho Elementary School", California Journal of Elementary Education, November, 1961. 

Destiny Walks Slowly - A Pictorial Account of the Franciscan March Up California . 
Pasadena City Schools, 1961. 

Apvendamos la lengua linda, Santa Barbara County Department of Education, 1964. 

Estudlemos la lengua linda , Santa Barbara County Department of Education, 1964. 

Hablemos la lengua linda, Santa i^arbara County Department of Education, 1964, 

A Survey of the Status of (he Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages In the Elementary 
Schools and Junior High Schools of Santa Barbara County , Santa Barbara County Depart- 
ment of Education, 1964, 

"Six Different Approaches to Spanish Instruction*'^ Santa Barbara County Schools^ 
Santa Barbara County Department of Education, April, 1964. 

'Come Wambats and Worship", Hlspanla, March, 1964, 

'*E1 espanol en las escuelas primarlas'', Hispanavoz , October, 1964. 

"Inservice Training of Spanish Teachers In Santa Barbara*', Hlspanla, December, 1964. 

The Effects of Explanation with Spanish Pattern Drills, Unpublished Dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1969. 

Teaching English as a Second Language for Ch i nese Speakers via Science Education , 
San Francisco City Schools, 1970, 



VtTA Susan Sazaxna. Administrative Assistant and Miototeaching 
Coordinator 



Eduoation 

University of Wi$consin*Green Bay, 1965-68} St. Norbert College, Do Pere, Wiscon- 
sin, 1967-68} University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1968-70, B. A. in Spanish; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1971-present, candidate master's degree, ABE-TESOL, 

Work Experie nc e 

Assistant Instructor in ES^j, Milwaukee Area Technical College, January, 1973 -pre- 
sent. 

Administrative Assistant and Mlcroteaching Coordinator, ABE-TESOL Institute, 1972. 
Bilingual Medical Assistant, Northpoint Medical Group, Ltd., November, 1971-1972. 
Specialist, Instructor in ESL, EFL, and 0. E. D. , Spanish Spaaking Outreach Institute, 

University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, January, 1971- August, 1971, 
Instructor, Spanish as a Second Language, Language Services, Inc. , Indian Hill Schooli 
■ grades 1-3, February, 1972 - April, 1972. 

iTutor HIT Program, Si?anish, Fall Semester, 1969, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee. 
Honors and Awards 

Keta Kappa Chapter - Gamma Sigma Sigma (Charter member), Vice-President, Fall 
Semester, 1967. 

Professional Organizations 

American Council on Teadiing of Foreign Languages 
Wisconsin Bilingual and TESOL Association (charter member) 

Professional Experience 

participant, 1971 ABE-TESOL Summer Institute 

Mlcroteaching training: 4 semesters. University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 
Guest Lecturer, "The Principles of Mlcroteaching", for Prof. John Zahorlk 

Professional Committees 



Graduate Curriculum Committee, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, student mem- 
ber, 1972. 
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VITA Lorenzo Tovar J Administrative Assistant 
Education^ 

High School - Milwaukee Vocational School, CoUege/Unlverslty - presently enrolled 
In the College of Business Administration » University of Wlscohsin<-Milwa\dcee« Bl<* 
lingual Education - formal education Inl^anish, 

Wo rk Experience 

Driver^s Education Instructor and Vocational Counsellor^ Spanish Center, Adult Basic 

Education I 1969-present 
Administrative Assistant, ABE-TESOL Institute, siunmers, 1971 and 1972 

Interest and Hobbies 

Local Community Activities * 

Active member of United Migrant Opportunity Service Advisory Board (UMOS), Mem- 
ber of the personnel committee* 
Active member of Council of Educational for Latin- Americans (C* U A* )# 
President of the student council, 1969, Spanish Center - Adult Basic Educatioi\ 
Member of a soccer ball team. 



VITA Joyce G. Zucki Visiting Faculty 

LdCtuter ^ Ei^iish Language Institute, School of Education, University of Michigan- 
Ann Arbor 

Education 

B«A« Buoknell University, 1959, major: English and Mathematics; MMt University 
of Michigan, 1961, major: English Language and Literature; Ph*D, University of 
Michigan, expected 1972, major: EducatloiJ^-Currlculum and Instruction- TESOL. 

Teaching Areas and Other Besponslbllltles 

Undergraduate courses (1967-present): TESOL for the Non-l^eciallst-Teachlng English 
to l^eakers of Black English 

Graduate courses (1963-pre8ent); TESOL ior the S^eciallst-Currloulum Planning and 
Materials Writing- Practlcum In TESOL (in which each M» A# candidate plans a curri- 
culum and teaches 26 classes)^ Seminar in Applied Linguistics for Teachers of TESOL 

Non-credit Programs: Teacher Education Program for English Teachers from other 
countries, University of Michigan, 1959-present. English in Adult Basic Education 
Programs in both Ann Arbor and Detroit under the University Center for Adult Educa- 
tion and Office of Education, 5 years. 

Advising; M»A* and Ph. candidates in TESOL, 3 years. Teaching Fellow Training 
Program - English Language Institute* 7 years. 

Major Interests in TESOL 

Teacher Education 

Reading 

Sooiolingulstlcs 

Institutes and Workshops - Faculty 

Institute for International Education {11E\ Institute for Foreign Students, Bucknell 
University* Coordinator of Pronunciation classes 1959-61i Director of Language 
Laboratories, 1962. 

Project £• A* D. - Adult Basic Education Program, Detroit, 1963-present, Teacher's 
Workshops, Consultant to Recordlt^s Committee 

Peace Corps Training Program for Iran, 1964» Mettiods of Teaching English. 




(Jt Zuck Vita - continued) 



l^UEi Shipboard Language and Culture Pro£vams for Americans going to the Orient 
and for Japanese students en route to U«S« colleges^ 1963, 

Directed and demonstrated in a Vldeot^ed Demonstration Series of English classed in 
Japan for use in teacher training at various Japanese Colleges and Universities » ld63# 

Consultant In Reading - preconventlon Workshop, TESOL, 1969, 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, ABE- TESOL Institute, Visiting Faculty, I97l|1972, 
Memberships and Interest Groups 

International Reading Association {lU A) I Psycholinguls tics Group 
Linguistic Society of America (LSA) 

Teachers of English to l^eakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 
Seminar in Spiled Linguistics and Education (SALE) 
Modern Language Association (MLA) 

American Council of Teachers of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 
Publications 

^'Communicative Urgency? Developing Responsibility In the Second Language iteaider*% 
TESOL Convention, 1969. 

^•The Imprecision of Reading Comprehension*', NAFSA^ 1969. 

'*The Role of Expectation in Foreign Language Teacher Training", (concerns the use 
of videotapes In teacher trslnlng) TESOL Convention, 1970# 

"Communicative Urgency", Third International Congress of Applied Linguistics, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1972* 



* 
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VITA Louis V. Zuck, Visiting Faculty 

* Aesoclate Professor, Linguistics, University of Michigan- Ann Arbor and Dearborn 
t!duoatton 

B.A. Gannon College, 1957, major: English; M. A. University of Michigan, 1958, 
major: Linguistics; Ph.D. University of Michigan, 1966, major: Linguistics 

Experience 

Teaching Fellow, University of Michigan, 1957-62 

Chairman of the Editorial Board of Language Learning; A Journal of Applie d Linguis- 
tics^ 1962 . 

Instructor of Linguistics, University of Montana, 1962, 

Coordinator of English, Senegal Peace Corps Project, Berea College, Kentucky, 

summer, 1963, 
Instruot-w, University of Michigan, 1964-66, 

Instructor, of Linguistics, Iran Peach Corps Project, University of Michigan, 1964. 

Assistant Professor of Linguistics, University of Michigan-De^born, 1906-71. 

Member of tiie Standing Committee - LS&A (the governing body of the school) Univer- 
sity of Michigan-Dearborn, 1970- 

Courses tau^t: Freshman English, Anglo-Saxon, History of English, American Eng- 
lish, Modern English Grammar, English Phonetics and Phonemics, English as a 
Foreign Language, Methods of Teaching English as a Foreign Language, Modem 
European Literature, Middle English, Nonstandard Dialects, Introduction to the 
Study of English ^ 

Consultant, Detroit Public Schools, Division of Adult Basic Education 

University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, ABE- TESOL Institute, Visiting Faculty, 1971, 1972. 

Membershljps 

international Reading Association 
Llnguistio Society of America 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
Seminar In Applied Lin^istlcs and Education 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English 
American Association pf University Professors 
American Dialect Society 

I>ubllcatlons 

"The Teaching of Syllabification In the Elementary School", article published by ttie 
Society of Education, University of Michigan-Dearborn, 1970. 
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(L. Zuck Vita - continued) 

"Language Attitude Questionnaire" A questionnaire used by the MacmlUan Co. for 
teacher workshops. 

"Social Class and Regional Dialects-. Their Relationship to Teadlng" (with Yetta 
Goodman), An annotated bibliography to be published by the International Reading 
Association, 1971. 

READ (a series of six books for adult beginning readers), Detroit Public Schools, 
Division of Adult Basic Education, 1971. 

"The Syntax of Anglo-Saxon", paper delivered to the Research Club In Language 
Learning, University of Michigan. 

"Approaches to the Teaching of Reading to Adults", p^er presented to the faculty of 
the Division of Adult Basic Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

Social Class and Regional Dialects; Their Relationship to Reading , an annotated bib- 
liography compiled by Louis V. Zuck and Yetta M. Goodman, (Newark, Delaware} 
International Reading Association, 1971). 

"On Dialects and Reading", (with Yetta Goodman). Journal of Reading . Vol. 15, No. 7, 
(April, 1972) pp. 500-503. 



VITA Walter W. Zwirner, Project Evaluator 

Associate Professor, Educational Psychology, University of Calgary 
Eduoatlon 

B^A* University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Math (1957); M.A. University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon (1961); M,S. Stanford University, Statistics (1963); Ph,D, 
Stanford University (1970)* Major field: Mathematical Models In Education and 
Psychology. 

Graduate Student Asslstanfashlps 

University of Saskatchewan: 1959-60 
Stanford University: 1961-63, 1964-67 

Professional Experience ; 

Programer: Texaxo Exploration Company, Calgary, 1957-58 
Instructor: University of Saskatchewan, 1960-61 
Statistician: School of Mathematics, Study group, 1963-64 
Assistant Professor: University of Calgary, 1967-69 
Associate Professor: University of Calgary, present 

Member, Evaluation Seminar at the University of Illinois under the direction of Dr. 
L. Cronbach, 1963 

• Evaluator, Adult Basic Education Institute, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukefi, 
Summers, 1971 and 1972 
Chairman, Faculty of Education Curriculum Committee, University of Calgary, 
1971-72 

Chairman, Faculty of Education Evaluation Committee, Univevslty of Calgary, 1972-73 
Director, Research and Evaluation of ISP (Indian Study Program), University of Cal- 
gary 

Professional Society Affiliation 

Institute of Mathematical Statistics 
American Statistical Association 
Biometric Society 
Gesellschaft fur Psychologie • 
Gesellschaft der Programierten Instruktion 
Psychometrllia/AERA 

Puhlications and Papers 

D, W, McKerracher, W. Zwirner and R, C. Harshman. Personality and Attainment; 
A Pilot Study. Tlie Western Psychologist, 1970, 1,2. 
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(Zwlrner Vita - continued) 

L, S, Cahen, T, A, Romberg and W« Zwirner, The Estimation of Mean Achievement 
Scores ; for Schools by the Hern Sampling Technique . Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 1970, 30, 41-60. 

W, W. Zwlrner. The Procustes Model In Factor Analysis; Evaluation of Two Alter" 
native Criteria . Unpublished Dlsseratlon, 1970, 

W. W. Zwirner, P. McGlnely and L. A, Hamerlynck, Multivariate Generallzablllty 
for Observation of Classroom Behavior, Proceedings, Second International Confer- 
ence on Behavior. 

W. W, Zwlrner, L, D, Coonbah, N,. L, Gaye and R, W, Bede. Teacher Evaluation , 
In Press, 
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VITA^ Elaine V. Bartel, Consultant 

AssooUte Professor, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, University of 
Wisconsin- Milwaukee 

Education 

B.S, Dr. Martin Luther College, New Ulm, Minnesota; M.S* University of WtsconBln-' 
Milwaukee i Ph.D. University of Wisconsin- Madison 

Courses Taught since 1965 

Developmental Reading In the Elementary Schools 
Individualization of Instruction 
Teaching the Language Arts In the Elementary School 
Teaching of Mathematics In the Elementary School 

1; 

PoslUons at UWM 

S\q)ervlsor and Seminar Leader In Early Childhood Education (primary grades) 
Sjopervlsor and Seminar Leader In Elementary Education (grades i- 6) 
Site Coordinator for T. T. T. Project 
Director, Intern Teaching Program (K-12) 

Director, E. P.D. A. Project SPURT (Specially prepared Urban Reading TeacUers) 
Recent Research and Publications 

"Understanding Through Involvement',', The Arlthmptlo Teacher,. XVin (February, 
1971), PP. 91-93. 

•'Should Children Choose Their Teachers?". WE A Journal . CIV (September, 1071), 
pp. 22-23. 

Review of Research Study by Gerald T. Oleason, "Individualized Readlngj A Three 
Year Study", The Journal of Teacher Education . (Winter, 1971). 

"A Self-Directed Learning Program", Education. W* 91, No. 3; (Pebraury /March, 
1971), pp. 247-249. 

"To What Extent are Pupil Attitudes a Reflection of Teacher Attitudes?", accepted for 
publication by The Journal <)f Teacher Education . 

"Supervision In Mathematics", accepted for publication by The Arithmetic Teacher. 
Professor Organizations 

American Educational Research Association 
International Reading Association 
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VITA Gordon F» Burgess » Consultant 
Chief Obstetrics and Gynecologyi Columbia Hospital 
Education 

Pre-*Medical: Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire (1942); Medical: 
Marquette University, School o£ Medicine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (l950)(MD)s Interrii 
National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Rotating (1950-51); Residence: Lutheran 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Obstetrics and Gynecology (1951- 54). 

Affiliations 

Hospital: Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, Lutheran Hospital, Milwaukee; Obste** 
trics-Gynecology attending 1954 to present 
Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, Obstetrics -Gynecology; Chairman of 
Department, 1968-'present 
Hospital Committee Affiliations: 

Columbia Hospital| Milwaukee: Board of Governors, 1968*pres6nt; 
Medical Council, i968"present; Medical Education, 1960«pre8ent; 
Inter- Professional Committee, 1964*present 
Lutheran Hospital, Milwaukee; Medical Education, 1960-64; Tissue 
Committee, 1969-70 

Teaching Appointments 

Marquette University, School of Medicine, Milwaukee; Clinical Obstetrics Instructor, 
1955-64 

Milwaukee County General Hospital, Obstetrics Instructor, 1955-64 
Consultantships 

Birth Defect Treatment Program, Children's Hospital, Milwaukee; 1969-present 
Underground Switchboard, Milwaukee; 1970-present 

Adult Basic Education Program, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, 1971 and 1972 
Teaching 

Intern and Resident Teaching, Columbia Hospital, 1956--60 
Nurses Lectures, Columbia Hospital, Obstetrics^Gynecology, 1956-present 
Chairman, Extern and Intern Obstetrics-Gynecology teaching program, Columbia 
Hospital, 1968-present 

Medical Society Memberships 

American Board Obstetrics-Gynecology 
American College Obstetrics-Gynecology 
Milwaukee Gynecology Society 



^Burgees Vita - continued) 

Wisconsin Obstettlos^t^ynccology Solely 
AJiflift Omega Alphat National Honor Society 

Papera 

Quick. ^A., M^at, L., Burgess, G.P., andHussey, C. •'Prothrombin In the Newborn". 
i9m^ of Surg ery. Gynecology and Obstetrics , 95 (January, 1952). 671-676. 

An^ysls of Three Years of Pap Smear: presented at MUwaukee Hospital spring meeting. 

?!^r^ f'jH'^^* ^" Burgess, G. P.. andKarlorls, P. "Transport of Radio- active 
Colloidal <3old between Serous Cavities", Journal of Surgery. Gvnecolocrv nh«f.H.tno 
(yUno^ i954}i 312** 319* 

Burgess, G.P, and Shutter, H.W. "Malignancy Orglnatlng In Ovarian Dermoids". Ob- 
stetrlcs an d Gynecology . 4 /Novembftr, iflSit), Kft7-R?i. --^ 

Hofmelster, F.J. and Burgess, G. P. "Labor in Yound and Old Prlmlparas". Obstetrics 
and GyneccloftVf 6 (August, 1955), 162-108. ~ 

Hllus Cell Tumor of the Ovary Associated with Carcinoma of the Breast. Manusorint to 
bepubllehed. *^ 

Adeno-carcinoma of the Ovary in the Twenty-Two Year Old Pregnant Female: A Case 
Report, Manuscript in preparation. 
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VITA Pardo Frederick DelUquadri, Consultant 
Dean, School of Social WelfarOi University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Education 

University of Colorado, Boulder^ Colorado, 1938; B,A. degree, Cum Laudet elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa (National Scholastic Honorary); Pi Gamma Mu (Social Science 
Honorary); Kappa Delta PI (Educational Honorary); Alpha Kappa Delta (Sociology 
Honorary); Phi Kappa Pht 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska* Recipient of Edith and Gtace Abbott 
Assistantship and Scholarship* Received Master of Science degree in Social Work, 
August 194U 

Experience ; 

Dean, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, School of Social Welfare, July, 1969 to 
August, 1972 

Other positions held include: 

Dean of Social Work at Columbia University and University of Hawaii 
Consultant to Commissioner of Social Security 
Chief of U. S* Chlldrei^s Bureau 

Director of Children and Youth Program in States of Wisconsin, Illinois and Wyomirig 
Committee Memberships 
International Agencies: 

United States Representative to Executive Board of UNICEF, 1961-69 (appointed by 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson) 
Chief delegate to UNICEF Conference, Bangkok, Thailand, 1964 
Chief delegate to UNICEF Conference, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 1966 
United States Delegate to Inter- American Children's Institute, 1958-61 (appointed by 

President Eisenhower); Vice-President, 1960-61 
Co-chairman of U.S^ delegation to Pan American Child Congress, December, 1959 
Chairman, Study team for Columbia University to Columbia South America, 1965 

National Agencies: Member of oeveral National Organizations In field of health and 

Social Welfare, in which I held posts as officers and committee chairmanships^ 
American Public Welfare Association 
Council on Social Work Education 
National Association of Social Workers 
Child Welfare League of America 
National Conference of Social Work 



(Oelliquadri Vita - continued) 

Qovernment Agenoiess Member and consultant to several federal offices in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 

Chairman, Training Grant Review Panel for Federal Training Grants in Juvenile 
Delinquency 

Advisory Committee of Deans to Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
' Ad Hoo Committee on Public Welfare to HEW 

Member, National Advisory Council on Child Welfare to Congress of U, S. 

Member, National Advisory Committee CO U.S. Children's Bureau 

Member, Technical Fact- Finding Committee of White House Conference on Children 

and Youth, Washington, D.C. 
Member, New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Child Care (Chali'man of 

Advisory Group) 

Awards and Prizes 

Wisconsin Parent- Teachers Association Lifetime Membership Award for outstanding 
service on legislative matters pertaining to children and youth, 1959 

National Association of Social Workers Award for outstanding service to the Social 
Work Profession, in Wisconsin, i960 

AFL-CIO Community Services Award, 1965 

Award from the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare for distinguished 

service as Chairman of the Federal Panel on Delinquency, 1967 
Citation for outstanding contribution to the Merit Students Encyclopedia 
Listed In International Biogr^hy, Who's Who in America; Personalities of West and 
Mid- West 

FONEME International Prize, 1968 (Institution for Studies and Research In Human For- 
mation from adolescence to maturity) conferred in Milan, Italy on May 12, 1908. 
Prize consists of gold medal, parchment scroll and $5,000, 

Distinguished Alumni Award for outstanding service to Humanity, (Nor lln Award) Uil- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, June, 1969 

Publications 

Fifty Years of Social Work. A History of the Social Welfare Society. Lincoln. Nebrask a. 
1942, pp. 232. Thesis for the degree of Master of Science in Social Work, Published by 
the Council of Social Agencies, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

"Broadening Concept of Child Welfare", speech and article in Public Welfare Magazine . 
November, 1950, 

Evaluation of the Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare's Services for Children and 
Youth, pp. 50, published by the Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare, September, 
1954. 
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(DelUquadri Vita - continued) 

"Child Welfare", Social Work Year Book for 1957 . pp. 12 

t 

Study and Evaluation ot Services to Children and Families In El Salvador > Central 
America* Report was the result of three months* mission for the United Nations in 
summer^ 1959. 

•^Children and World Development'*, May, 1963. A series of speeches on the role of 
UNICEP in working with children, mimeographed. 

Editor of Helping the Family in Urban Society > New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963. 

"The Social Worker's Role In Community Action", Public Welfare New (quarterly lour- 
nal of the North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare), March, 1965. 



VI'^A Robert H. Friebert, Consultant 
Firm - Samson, Prlebert, Sutton and Pinerty 
Education 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1956-59; University of Wisconsin, 1962, major: 
Accounting, B.B.A, ; University of Wisconsin, 1962, LL.B. 

Honors and Awards 

Phi Beta Kappa 
Order of Coif 
Beta Gamma Sigma 
Phi Kappa Phi 
Phi Eta Sigma 

University of Wljsconsln Law Review (member) 
Professional Memberships 
Wisconsin Bar Association 
Employment 

Assistant United States Attorney for the Western District of Wisconsin 

Associate in the law firm of LaFollette, Sinykln and Doyle 

State Public Defender of Wisconsin 

Associate in the firm of Shellow, Shellow and Coffey 

Partner in the firm of SAMSON, FRIEBERT^ SUTTON and FINEKTY 

Memberships 

Secretary of the Citizens^ Study Committee on Judicial Organization 
Member of the Governor's Health Policy and Planning Council 
Former member of the Board of Directors of the National Legal Aid and Defender 
Association 

Former member of the Wisconsin Advisory Council to tiie United States Civil Rights 
Commission 

Former State Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union 
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yiTA Mary Lou Koran, Consultant 
Associate Professor, College of Dentistry, University of Florida 



Education 

B.Ai University of California, 1959, Education; M.A. University of Mississippi, 1964, 
Psychology; M.A, Stanford University, 1965, Counseling; Ph.D. Stanford University, 
1969, Educational Psychology. 

Experience 

Assistant Professor, Department of Educational Psychology, University of Texas- 
Austin, 1968-71 

Psychological consultant, Teacher Corps, University of Texas, development of be- 
havior modification skills in teacher trainees 

Research Assistant, Stanford University, 1966-68. (Technical Skills Teacher Training 
Project and Learning and Individual Differences project), Stanford Center for 
Research and Development in Teaching 

First Grade Teacher, Banning Unified School District, 1960-63 

Publications 

"The Effects of Individual Differences on Observation Learning in the Acquisition of a 
Teaching Skill", (with Frederick J. McDonald), School of Education, Stanford University 

Koran, M. L. , Snow, R. E. and McDonald, F.J. 'Teacher Aptitude and Observational 
Learning of a Teaching Skill", Educational Psychology . June, 1971, pp. 219-228 

Koran, M. L, , 'Differential Response to Inductive and Deductive Sequences of Program 
Instruction^', August, 1971, pp. 300-307, 

Koran, J. and Koran, M. L. ''Differential Response to Structure of Advance Organi- 
zers in Science materials*', 1972. 

Koran, M. L. ''Varying Instructional Methods to Fit Trainee Characteristics", Audio 
Visual Communication Review > (in press), 1972. 

Koran, J, J* , Koran, M. L. , and McDonald, F. J» "The Effects of Different Sources 
of Positive and Negative Information on Observational Learning of Teaching Skill", 
Journal of Educational Psychology^ (in press), August, 1972. 

Koran, L. and Snow, R. E. "Teacher Aptitude and Observational Learning of a 
Teaching Skill", Technical Report, Stanford Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching, (in press), 1972. 
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(Koran Vita - continued) 

Koran* M, L. , Mackenzie, R.S. "i^titudes and Individualization in Dental Education**, 
(In press), ld72i 

Koran, M. L. (ed. ), "Patterns of Ad^tion to Individual Differences in Teacher Educa- 
tion", book in preparation. 

Koran, M. L, and Koran, J.J, "Differential Response to Question Pacing In Learning 
from Prose", (in press). 

"The Effects of Individual Differences on Observational Learning in the Acquisition of 
a Teaching Skill", March, 1969. 
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VITA John A» Zahorik, Consultant 

Associate Professor, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Education 

Ph«D# University of Wisconsin, 1966, major; Curriculum and Instruction; M* S# 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1961; B,S, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee, 
1959. U 

Professional Organization^ 

American Educational Rekeat'ch Association 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
National Council for the Social Studies 

Publications 

Papers read: 

"Teacher Verbal Feedback^', American Education Research Association Annual Con- 
vention, February, 1967, New York. 

"Teaching Theory", Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development Annual 
Convention, March, 1967, Dallas* 

"Teacher Verbal Feedback and Content Develqpmrnt", American Educational Re- 
search Association Annual Convention, February, 1969, Los Angeles. 

"Myths About Teacher Education", Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development Annual Convention, March, 1971, St. Louis. 

Zahorik, J. A. "The Trouble with Methods Courses?, Journal of Teacher Education , 
XDC (Summer, 1968), pp. 197-200. 

Zahorik, J. A, "Comments on the Theory- Practice Controversy", Kappa Delta PI 
Record, V (October, 1968), pp. 15-16. 

Zahorik, J. A. "Classroom Feedback Behavior of Teachers", Journal of Educational 
Research. LXII (December, 1968). 

Zahorik, J. A. "Pupils 'Preceptions of Teachers' Verbal Feedback", Th e Elementary 
School Journal . LXXI (November, 1970), pp. 105-114. 

Zahorik, J. A. "Individual Instruction and Group Instruction: A Case Study", Journ al, 
of Ed ucati ona l Research, LXII (July- August, 1969), pp. 453-455. Reprinted In Change 
and Innovation In Elementary and Secondary Organization , Maurle Hlllson and Ronald 
Hyman (eds.). New York; Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, Inc. , 1971. 
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Siahorlk, J. A. "Teacher Verbal Feedback", Classroom Intoraotlon Neiws- Letter, iV 
(May, 1969), pp. 34-41. ""^"^ \ "* 

ZahOrik, J«A. (with M. V^re DeVault and John Withall) "The Fourteen Category 
System of Interaction Analysis", Insights Into Mental Health and Teacher Education, 
(ed.) M, Bere DeVault, Don W. Anderson and John Withall (Madison, Wisconslns 
Wisconsin Teacher Education Research Project, 1966) mlmeogriaphed. 

Zahorlk, J. A. "Teacher Verbal Feedback and Content Development", Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, LXII (May- June, 1970), pp. 419-423. 

Zahorlk, J, A. "The Effect of Planning on Teaching", Elementary School Journal ^ 
LXXI (December, 1970), pp. 143-151. 

Zahorlk, J. A. "Questioning in the Classroom", Education. XCI (April-May, 1971), 
pp. 358-363. I ^ 

Zahorik^ J. A* ^'Behavioral Objectives and Instruction", Education, (Scheduled for 
Fall, 1971 publication). ~ ^ 

Zahorlk, J. A. and Dale L. Brubaker. Toward More Humanistlo Instructlone 
Duguque, Iowa: C. Brown Company, Inc, , 1972, 

Professional and Community Service 

Consultant and Teacher In-Service Work 

Social Studies Consultant: Indian Hills- Maple Dale Schools, Glendale^, Wisconsin 
Instruction Consultant: LaGrange Public Schools, Waukegan, Illinois 
Survey Team Member; Waukegan Public Schools, Waukegan, Illinois 
Instruction Consultant: Racine Public Schools Inner-City In-Service Project, Racine, 
Wisconsin 

Speaker and Resource person: Milwaukee Public Schools In-Service Program for 

Cooperative Teachers 
SRA Survey Team Member: Xenia Public Schools, Xenia, Ohio 
Consultant: Winnebago Day School, Neenah, Wisconsin 

l^eaker: Brasll Elementary Education Project 11, University of Wisconsin- Milwaukee 

Weaker: NDEA Institute for Inner- City Teachers, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Consultant: Oconomowoo Public Schools, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Weaker: Metropolitan Social Studies Group, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

j^eaker and Resource persons Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

{^eaker: New Berlin Public Schools » New Berlin, Wisconsin 

Resource person: Boniface Community School 

Program E valuator: Har amble Community School 

l^eaker: Campellsport Public Schools, Campellsport, Wisconsin 

Speaker: Seymore Public Schools, Seymore, Wisconsin 
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Vt IMPLEMENTATION 

CURRICULUM OUTLINE 

The components of the curriculum, for each section of which descriptions are 
given below, were the following, expressed In terms of a typical single day's activities. 





ESD Black 


ESD Spanish J 


ESL Heterogeneous 


Time; 

Course: 
Instructorj 


8:30 - 10:30 
Applied Linguistics 

^h2^Si3^S}S.^^. 

10:30- 11:30 
Cultural Backgrounds 
Joseph Carpenter 


8:30-9:30 

Cultural Backgrounds 

9:30-11:30 
Applied Linguistics 
Robert Di Pletro 


8:30 - 10:30 
Workshop 

. ^ i'S GH! S.^ 

lO:30 - ll;30 
Cultural Backgrounds 
Richard Cummlngs 




11:30 - 12:30 

Consultations with Professors i experienced supervisors & other programs. 

The 1971 Institute felt a need for a one-hour block before or after lunch 
permitting students to have consultation time with Professors and time to 
visit other jprograms on canipus. 




12:30 - 1:30 
Lunch 


Tim A" 

Course: 
Instructor: 


T 
1 

1:30 • 3:30 j 1:30 - 3:30 
Workshop | Workshop 
Joyce Zuck | Jacinto Jenkins 


1:30 - 3:30 
Applied Linguistics 
Robert Di Pletro 




3:30 - 4:30 
Lecture Sessions 
Faculty and Consultants 




4:30 

Seminars by a^jgointment with Faculty 




8:00 p. m. 
Consultants^ Conferences 
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VI. IMPLEMENTATION Nos. 2-6 
FACULTY OUTLINES 
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2. A. Prof. Louis Zuck, ESD Black 

2.B, Prof. Robert Dl Pletro, ESD Spanish 

ESL Multl- Ethnic 
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Z^^^^ Louis Zuck, BSD Black 

SEMINAR IN APPUED UNGUISTICS: BLACK NSP GHQUP 

FundamentaUy, the eight twcnhour instructional sessions for the ABE partlol- 
paats in the Black Nonstandard (NSD) Groi;^ centered around a structlonid contrast 
was based upon the traditional division of language into phonology/ morphology > and 
syntax. Within each division, the structure of Standard English was discussed first, 
and the structure of Black English was discussed second* 

Within the area of phonology, the inventory of Standard English sounds, conson- 
ants and vowels was presented to the participants. The participants were also pre- 
sented with an articulatory description of English sounds, e, g, , point of articulation, 
manner of articulation, etc, , along with the more common phonemic symbols used to 
represent the sounds. The phonemic symbols were introduced in order to facilitate 
the reading of relevant linguistic literature that y/as assigned during the seminar* In 
addition, some time was spent transcribing Standard English pronunciation. The point 
of this work was to make the students more aware of the differences between the sound 
system of Standard English and the spelling system of Standard English. After the 
phonology of Standard English had been taught, ttie phonology of Black English was 
taught. Among other things, the description of Black English phonology Included con- 
sonant cluster reduction, phoneme substitution and stress differences. 

The next area covered during the seminar was the morphological structure of 
Standard English. Particular emphasis was placed upon the inflectional and deriva- 
tional affixes. As with English phonology, students were taught basic linguistic 
terminology and concepts, e.g. , morpheme, allomorph, phonological conditioning and 
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morphological conditioning. After the basics of morphology had been presentedi the 
salient aspects of Black English morphology were introduced^ Morphological features 
such as the absence of third person singular ending on present tense verbs and the use 
of existential It^ were discussed. In additloni the intersection of phonology and mor- 
phology was investigated. For example, the consequence of consonant cluster reduc- 
tion and its effect upon the deletion of the past tense marker was presented. 

In the area of syntax, the major and mljior parts of speech were quickly revlew- 
ed| and shortcomings of the traditional school- room definitions for the parts of speech 
were discussed, A generative- transformational approach was taken towards the dis- 
cussion of English syntax, and concepts such as surface structure and deep structure 
were illustrated. Some of the basic structures of Standard English were presented 
along with some of the basic transformations. Since embedding is one feature that 
contributes to the structural variety of English syntax, various aspects of this 
phenomenon were discussed, e,g, , infinitive clauses, gerund clauses, etc. After 
some of the fundamentals of Standard English grammar had been introduced to the par- 
ticipants, some of the more obvious contrasting features of Black English were pre- 
sented. These contrasting features included, for example, embedded questions and 
multiple negation. 

Other language related topics such as the systematicity of dialects, the criterion 
for defining standard, nonstandard and regional dialects, and the refutation of some 
common misconceptions about standard and nonstandard dialects were introduced when- 
ever appropriate. 

Finally, since reading may be defined as a psycholinguislic process, some time 
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was spent on the linguistic principles underlying various reading materials » e.g. , 
i«t.a« I dialect readersi linguistic readers. Also, a discussion of the contribution 
of linguistics to the understanding of tiie readirgprocess was Included In the seminar. 
Since many of the ABE participants are involved in the teaching of literacy, it was 
deemed essential that some aspects of linguistics and reading be incUided in the pro- 
gram. 

The seminar was conducted as a combination lecture and discussion class* The 
atmosphere was informal and the ABE participants were always free to ask questions 
regarditgthe subject matter being presented. Where possible , there was close coor- 
dination between the ESD Applied Linguistics Seminar and the ESD Workshop. 
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2.B. Professor RcAert Dl Pletro, ESD Spanish 
SEMINAR IN APPLIED LINGUISTICS; SPANISH GKQUP 

Objectives of the Seminar ; The participants were introduced to imderstandlng 
(1) language, (2) its use by different people, (3) the specifics of English as contrasted 
with Spanish, and (4) the ways In which formal knowldega about language can be applied 
to teaching English to speakers of l^anish« 

Procedures (1) Classroom presentation followed each point in the syllabus as 
outlined in Syllabus below, (2) students were encouraged to ask questions and discuss 
each point as the teacher presented it, (3) assignments were trom the text, and keyed 
to the general points of each meeting and (4) there were several brief quizzes. 

Text : R, J. Dl Pietro, LANGUAGE STXiUCTUiiES IN CONTltAST, Newbury 
House, Rowley, Mass., 1971. 

Syllabus : (major topics) 

1) Language: How to Approach It, (Language as grammar; language in use} 
techniques of linguistic analysis; Importance of linguistics for ABE teacher.) 

2) Speaking with an Accent: The Transfer Principle. (Becoming aware of pat- 
tern in language; specific examples from English and Spanish) 

3) The Many Meanings of Meaning, (What the linguist makes of meaning In 
language; linguistic meaning and the 'real' world; language as tool and artifact) 

4) The Forms of Grammar: A View From English and Spanlshi (Inflection as 
found in English and Spanish; the form classes) 

5) The Kinds of Sentences English l^eakers Like to Use. (Contrasting sentence 
patterns of English with these of Spanish) 
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6) Virtiy Have Words? (The eemantio content of vocabulary; the nature of idioms 
in EIngUsh aiid in Danish) 

i) Coining New Words, or What to do Until the Dictionary Comesi (How voca- 
buiary grows from situation and language structure; tracing the Interference of 
l^anlsh vocabulary on English) 

8) What English Really Sounds Like. (Contrasting English sounds With Spanish; 
accounting for regional variation within EngUsh; social stratification) 

9) The Speech Chain: Some New and Some Broken Links. (Patterns of English 
sounds contrasted with those of Spanish) 

10) The System: Working Wthln It and Making It Work. (The linguistic content of 
teaching materials; organization of materials so (hat they focus on specific problems 
faced by Spanish speakers; building a syllabus around language) 

11) The ABE Teacher as Physician. (Diagnosing the problems of learners; the 
factors Involved) 

12) iiie Finished Product: A Speaker of Two Languages or a Speaker of None. 
(Definition of the bilingual; retention of Danish; language attitudes) 

13) Playing Games with Language. (Protocols of conversation in English and 
Spanish; devices for signalling Interest and encouragement; how to argue; the 'double 
bind' of affect and content as expressed in language) 

14) Getting Serious With Language. (Linguistic creativity in English and Spanish; 
finding the freedom of expression allowed by grammatical 'rules') 

15) Ellipsis: What to Say and What Not to Say. (Coherence in speech acts; how 
speakers of English and Danish connect discourses; finding the presuppositions of 
speech acts) 
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2.B. Professor Robert Di Pletro, ESL Multi-Ethnic 

SEMINAH IN APPLIED LIKGUISTICS; ESL MULTI-ETHNIC QUQU P 

Objectives of the Seminar ; The participants were introduced to understanding 
(1) language, (2) Its use by different people, (3) the specifics of English as contrasted 
with other languagesi and (4) the ways In which formal knowledge about language can 
be applied to teaching English to speakers of other languages* 

Procedures ; (1) Classroom presentation followed each point in the syllabus as 
outlined below (language examples were selected from the languages with which the 
teachers in this section were Involved)^ (2) students were encouraged to ask questions 
and discuss each point as the teacher presented It, (3) assignments were from the 
text and keyed to the general points of each meeting and (4) there were intermittent 
quizzes. 

Text : R. J, Di Pletro, LANGUAGE STRUCTURES IN CONTil AST, Newbury 
House Publishers, Rowley, Mass., 1971. 
Syllabus ; (major topics) 

1) Language: How to Approach It, (Language as grammar; language in use; 
techniques of linguistic analysis; importance of linguistics for ABE teacher) 

2) Speaking With an Accent: The Transfer Principle, (Becoming aware of 
pattern In language; specific examples from English contrasted with other languages) 

3) Tho Many Meanings of Meaning, (What the linguist makes of meaning in 
language; linguistic meaning and the ^reaP world; language as tool and artifact) 

4) The Many Faces of Grammar. (Inflection in English and other languages; 
the form classes; what is meant by 'part of speech') 

5) The Kinds of Sentences English Speakers Like to Use, (Contrasting sentence 
O j>atterns of English with other languages) 
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prof. Joseph Carpenter, ESD Black 
Prof. Richard Cummings, ESD l^anlsh 

EFL Multi-Ethnic 
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3, A* Professor Joseph Carpenter, ESD Black 
CU LTURAL SEMINAR; B LACK GHPUP 

"You will never advance far in your understanding of another culture if you de- 
vote yourself to exclaiming that some things about it are wonderful and other things 
are terrible. This comes under the heading of entertainment and should not be con- 
fused with understanding. No society Is all good or all bad, and the discovery that 
any particular society is compounded of both good and bad is not a very Impressive 
finding* What you must try to do is to understand what problems a society faces; why 
it has developed the way it has; why it has certain characteristics rather than others; 

why it does some things so well and other things very badly, 

John Gardner 
No Easy Victories, p» 165 

Instructional Summary 

Gardner's statement served as an excellent point of departure for our Indepth 
analysis of how, why and what definite conditions influenced the role of Black Leader- 
ship Philosophy in America's racial crisis from the times of the initial dehumanizing 
experience of Black people in Africa to the contemporary Black Power movement in 
America. After a general survey that were intended to provide the students with a 
basic understanding of personal as well as the impersonal forces, trends and attitudes 
that have created a distinct Afro- American culture. This critical review of the liter- 
ature on Afro- American culture also aimed at enhancing an understanding of a number 

of influences that have converged to focus more attention on the relevance of the 

1 2 
curricula* context of the educational process in *Vmerica during the 1970 's than any 

time since the 1930's. (For footnotes - see bottom of nextp^e.) 

O 
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We also attempted to isolate certain key issues o\xt of the general survey of the 
Black experience which help us to understand the contemporaty Black Power move- 
went, with Its demands for political, economical and social equality, that has led 
legislators, educators and social scientists to puzzle over the Interrelationships of 
Jobs to education, education to housing, housing to Jobs, and Jobs to positive self- 
concept. 

The Key Issues of Isolation are as follows: 
J. The People of Africa: Tribal Origin and Kinship System 

2. Trival Cultures and System of Land Tenure 

3. Groat. African Civilizations, Religious and Economic Life, and Industries 

4. Slave Trade - Europe and America 



... An educational program and/or plan of action based on and adjusted to the life, 
cultural resources, needs, activities, and interests of the community that is involved 
in the educational process as defined in the following footnote. 

2 

, , A sodo-psychologlcal process, whereby the personality is created iinder the In- 
fluence of the educational Institutions j a process intertwined with: (a) the institutions 
wherein the general conditioning process relates itself to the school process, the family, 
playgrounds, racial groups, community, church, motion picture and the like. . , and 
with (b) some problems of the social and emotional stability of groups found or formed 
in the educational process, and the groups engaged In education— teachers, professors, 
administrators, school boards, state legislatures, preachers, pressure groups* More- 
over, it is a process centered fundamentally around the school, the base of all organ- 
ized educational efforts and alms, which gives the whole educational process a definite 
direction-Henry Pratt, Dictionary of Sociology. (Paterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams 
& Co. , 1963), pp. 280-299; William 11. Sewell, "Some Recent Developments in Social- 
ization Theory and Research", Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sqlence, Vol. 149 (September, 1963), pp." 42- 43; Morris Zeldltch, Jr., "Role Differ- 
entiation in the Nuclear Family:" A Comparative Study", in Talcott Parson & Robert W. 
S^les, Family; Socialization and Interaction Process . (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1955), pp. 318, 347, 348; James Baldwin, "A Talk to Teachers", Saturday Re- 
view, (December 21, 1963), p. 161; and Jesse Bernard, Marriage and Family Among 
Negroes . (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 117. 
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5/ The Slave Culture 

6. The Afro-Ametlcan and the Freedom Concept 

7# The Constitution and the Afro- American 

8# The Afro- American and the Reconstruction Era 

9* Great Black Personalities - Their Contribution to Afro- American Heritage 
10* An Interpretation - Afro- American Music and Poetry 

11. Segregation and the Development of Afro- American Institutions 

12. The Struggle for Self- Emancipation and Identity 

13t The Intellectual Currents of the Afro- American Revolution 

14. The American Dream and the Afro- American 

15. Contemporary Black Power Movement 
Meeting 

Recognizing the students had a limited knowledge of Aft^o-American history and/or 
culture^ I gave the class in the first meeting an overview of the Black experience tvom 
the fifteenth century Africa to the advent of the contemporary Black Power movement of 
the 1970 ^s« In this presentation stress was given to why the Black students in high 
schools and colleges overtly express the belief that their educational experiences tvom 
elementary school to Junior high and high schools » and finally into college aroi for the 
most part, irrelevant or destructive. 

In the second meeting, I presented a critical analysis of Frantz Fanon's concep- 
tual development of Black Culture as follows: 

Xenophobia - - - - (Resistance) 
Acquiescence 

I ERIC 
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Atavism 
Imitation "^^ ^ 

^ ^^"^ Messianlsm 
Kefotm Groups 

Nationalist Movement (Negritude) 
Revolutionary Violence 

— ^..^-.^ Independence 



Single Party Regime 



i 



No Party Regimes 
Multi- Party Regime 

In meeting three thru ten we examined certain methodological approaches to the 
study of the role Black Leadership philosophy via the "deterministic" and "Gr eat Man" 
syndrum as following: 

I. INTEGRATION (Denotations and Connotations) 

1. Frederick Douglas (1818-1895) via accomodation and protest 

2. Booker T. Washington (1858-1915) via accomodation and vocational education 

3. W. E, B. DuBois (1868-1983) via legal protest and liberal arts 

4. Martin Luther King, Jr. (1929-1968) 

a. Via creative accomodatior 

b. Reconstructive education (intelligence and character) 

5. N. A. A. CP. (1909 to present) 

6. CORE (1943-1963 and 1968 to present) 

7. SNCC (1960-1966) 

8. Urban League (1910-pre8ent) Whitney M. Young's Domestic Marshall Plan 
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n. SEPARATION (Denotations and Connotations) 

1. Marcus Garvey (1887-1940) 

a. Via Pan- Africa Improvement (land In Africa) 

b. Universal Negro Improvement Association 

2, Black Muslims 

a. Via Black Nationalism (land within tiie continental USA) 
. b. W.D. Farad (1930-1934) 

c. Elijah Muhammad (1934-present) Poole-slave name 
m. LIBERATION (Denotations and Connotations) 

1. David Walker (1785-1831) via any means necessary 

2. Denmark Vessey (1767-1822) 

3. Nat Turner (1800-1831) 

4. Black Panther Party (1966-present) 

a. Huoy P. Newton ; , 

b. Bobby Seal i 

5. SNCC (1966-present) 

6. Malcolm X (1925-1965) 

a, 1960-63 Via Nationalism (total exclusion of whites) 

b. 1963-65 Via Black Nationalism (white with John Brown's credentials) 

1) 1925-52 - Malcolm Little 

2) 1952-63 - Malcolm X 

3) 1963-65 - El-HaJJ Malik El-Shabazz 

7. Frantz Fanon (1925-1961) Psychological and Physical Violence 
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8. The Republic of New Africa 
ft. Martin R, Delany 
b* Marcus Qalvey 
0. Robert WlUiam 

Ann Lockhard and Tom Norman: Prom Milwaukee to Mississippi 

I 

e. Others 

The Black Culture section of the Institute In Adult Basic Edi\catlon, 1972, culmin- 
ated with a lecture and discussion on Black actions and reactions to white racism in 
American Educationi 
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3*B* Professor Richard Cummings, BSD J^anish and EFL Multi-Ethnic 
CULTURAL SEMINAHS! SPANISfl ESP and EFL MULTI-ETHNIC GROUPS 

The lion^s share of your time during tiiis TESOL Institute will be devoted to 
aspects of language — to a system of defining and classifying phenomenon which in 
concert make-up spoken language or the medium of communication. The fifteen hours 
devoted here will focus upon the no lessor complex phenomenon called cultures, ^'a 
system of symbols shared by a group of humans and transmitted by them to up-coming 
generatlons*\ As TESOL teachers you find yourselves working back and forth ampng a 
number of cultures (we commonly call them subcultures when they are Identified within 
a nation) and thus must be called upon to develop understandings of the sacred beliefs, 
values, attitudes and preferences for 'right' of cultures other than your own. Our 
purpose here is to explore systems far achieving such understanding. 

In the preface to Teach ing^ Multi- C ul tur al Populations , Stone and DeNevl state 
that, "the present book is an attempt to help fill the tremendous gap that presently 
exists between teachers' will to be more skillful with multi- cultural student popula- 
tions and the as yet short supply of quality materials they urgently need in order to do 
so". 

Our 'ask is not to simply 'know' these anecdote but rather to develop a way to 
link them together, to explain them to ourselves, to determine the means for bringing 
them into being, to oreat or sharpen our processes for understanding of human behavior. 

We begin without talent, a little time, and some tools: 

TIME ^ TOOLS TALENT 

July 31 Film "The Eye ot{the Beholder" Otters 

Aug. 1 Cultural Assessment Instrument Instructor 

ERiC 



TIME 
Aug. 2 


Education and Culture Materials 


TALENT 
Ji)lndler 


3 


"A Study of Five Cultures" 


Harvard 


4 


"Classification of Value Orientations" 


Stone & DeNevl 


7 


Pedogogy of the Oppressed & Panama Portrait 


Frelre & Stanley 


8 


Film "The Need to Achieve" 


McClelland 


9 


Cultural Bases for Achievement 


Various 


10 


Best of Chicane insight material 


sub group 


11 


Best of Puerto Rican insight material 


sub group 


14 


Best of Indigenous American material 




15 


"Bilingualism in the School" 


group 


16 


"Planning a Bilingual Program" 


group 


17 


Film "Four Families" 


CFB 


18 


Summary: "Where It's At: A Plurolistlc Currlcu- 
lar Orientation" 


group 



One warning: Our social world does not lend itself well to objective examination. 
Dissecting a frog is one thing. Dissecting human behavior is something else again 
because what one finds might make one look silly and that is the unklndest cut of all. 
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4, A. Pi^of. Joyce Zuck, ESD Black 
4.B» VtoU Jacinto Jenkins, ESD l^anlsh 

ESLMultl- Ethnic 
4*B, 1. & 2» Sample Participant-prepared 
Materials 



4,A» Professor Joyce Zuckj BSD Black 
WORKSHOP^ BLACK ESP gaoUP ^ 

The point of departure for the materials workshop was the applicatl^^^ 
findings of recent research to the definition of an ''ideal language learning situation'*. 
Some basic principles from linguistics, sociology, psychology and pedagogy were 
used In describing this "idear'^ Similarities and differences in native lajiguage learn- 
ing| foreign language learning and second language learning were jf^olnted out. Second 
language and alternative dialect were contrasted and the Implications of each explored. 
Each participant was given the means for understanding and describing the "Ideal 
Situation'^ for each of his range of classes. 

The ''Ideal Situation*' was then used as a goal to be approached as nearly as 
possible in each of the five areas of curriculum planning (selection, ordering, presen- 
tation, practice and evaluation), The five curriculum decisions were then applied to 
the development of effective communication skills in the four areas of listening, speak- 
ing, reading and writing. 

The participants In tlie program were unanimous in their complaint that the 
structures of their individual teaching situations precluded any use of teacher construct- 
ed language lessons for group learning. The teachers agreed that the range of goals 
and abilities In their classes required individualized programed materials. Unfortun- 
ately, the teachers generally felt that for either administrative or financial reasons or 
both, they had little choice In materials selection* Therefore, the 'Ideal" was used to 
evaluate and adapt the "Real". Instead of using the principles noted above to plan 
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classroom materials which \he teachers felt they would have little chance to utilize ^ 
the partio^ants used the components of an ideal lesson to Judge existing materials, 
The class described the relevant merits and weaknesses of specific texts they were 
familiar with« Comparisons were made between different approaches to language 
teaching and the teachers were encouraged to weigh the importance of specific charac- 
teristics of materials in text selection. Disadvantages were discussed from the 
standpoint of efficient supplementatloh, 

In addition to describing the ide^ language learning situation and text evaluation 
and sui$plementatioh> there were two other important goals for the workshop* These 
were I) to provide the partiolpants with a better understanding of the psycholingulstlo 
features of the reading process and 2) to provide Information about bibliographies, 
references and professional societies for an ongoing dialogue with other language 
teachersi 

In order to provide maximum opportunity for sharing excitement and problems, 
0ach participant was encouraged to lead a short class discussion on some Ufpio of 
ABE that he felt vitally concerned him. Some of these topics weres Social Atmosphere 
in the Classroom, Individualized Materials, Learning Centers, Absenteeism, and 
Motivation In Correctional Institutions. 
Outline of the Ten Class Sessions 

1. A. Assumptions about the nature of language, language learners and language 
teaching 

B. Classroom Implications of the definition of language 

C. Five devlsions for curriculum planning 



lii A. i^resentation and practice - phonologic^ 

B» Linguistic competence vs. communicative competence 

C. Ordering of dtlUs 

D, "The Technical Skills of Teaching" applied to the language learning class- 

room 

III. A, Definitions of standard English 

B. Soclo-psychology and language learning 

C. Coordinate and complex blUnguallsm 

D. Bilingual vs. bldlalectal 

E. Classroom Implications of soclologlcal research 
rv. A. Socio- Psychology of the language learner 

B. Functional and integrative blUnguallsm 

C. Learner goals and teacher expectations 

D. Student presentations 

V. A. "Cognitive Communication" - related to assumptions about language, 
language learners and language learning 

B. "Communicative Urgency" - an ^preach to classroom activity 

C. "Responsible Language I^earnlng" - The role of the teacher vs. the role it 

the learner 

D. Student presentations 

VL A, Review of the Five Decisions for Curriculum Planning 

1. Selection 

2. Ordering 

3. Presentation 

4. Practice 

5. Evaluation 

B. The role of programed materials In responsible language learning 
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1. Content - selection and ordering of teaching points 

2. Format - prosentationi practice and evaluation of teaching points 

Vn# A* The oral language - listening and speaking 
B» Competence and performance 

C. Receptive vs, productive skills 

D. Foreign language » second language^ second dialect - contrasts In teacher 
strategies 

Vni* A. The written language - reading and writing 

B. Oral language and written language - similarities and dlfferenceo 
C* Adult Basic Education and functional literacy 

D; Beginning reading materials - viewed as end products of unstated assump- 
tions about the nature of language and the psychology of language lefiiTrilng 

1. Phoneme - grapheme correspondences 

2. •'Linguistic Readers" 

3. •LT.A." 

. 4. ''Dialect Readers" 

E* Evaluation of existing beginning reading materials 

F. Components of an ideal beginning reading lesson - experience approach 
modified for dialect speakers 

IX* A* Adult Basic Lducatlon and the G. D. 

B. Review of the reading process 

C. PsychoUnpiilstlc expectations and Goodman's Miscue research 

D. Reading In the content areas 

E« Components of an ideal intermediate reading lesson - evaluation of reading 
materials 

X. A. "Communicative Urgency" and language creativity 



Composition - Individual meaning systems and speaking and waiting 

C. student responsibility and the concept of shaping 

D. Competence, performance and htUbit formation 

E, Language as a system - regularity arid production patterns 

1, The phonological system and spelling 

2. The lexical system and levels of usage 

af* The syntactic system and grammatical accuracy 

F, Keview of the course: The Teacher 's Role in Development of Responsible 
Usefs of Standard English and "Effective Communication" 



Si 
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4.B. Professor Jacinto Jenkins, ESD Spanish 
WORKSHOPS; SPANISH ESP. GROUP 

Texts tot ttie course: Leonard Olguin, TV Study Guide; Solutions In Communioation 
and Eleanor Wall Thonis, Teaching Reading to Non- English a[)eakere 

This workshop was homogeneous in its composition and its goal was to spply 
linguistic theory to pragmatic TESOL instructional materials. One of the strongly 
unifying forces was the fact that the participants were bilingual and bicultural in the 
life and language of the Spanish speaking people. The participants were experienced 
teachers of ESL for the Spanish speaking adults. All had had some formal instruc- 
tion in l^anish and English languages, but most were not too sophisticated In the phon'» 
etics of the j^anish and English languages » so it was decided that the emphasis on the 
instructional materials would focus on drills and exercises concerned with spoken 
English, One of the workshop goals was to investigate the reasons for phonetic and 
phonemic Intereference coming from adult Si)anlsh speakers. The workshop director 
built the course around the idea that ABE-TESOL teachers had a three pronged rolej 
preventionist, diagnostician and therapists In order to aid the teacher in this three 
sided role the professor in his class lectures and discussions pinpointed the methods, 
techniques, proceduresj and instructional materials which would most help the ABE- 
TESOL teacher in the prepatation of instructional strategies and teaching tactics. 

The excellent series of teacher training films by Leonard Olguin entitled Solu- 
tions in Communications served as the skeleton upon which the workshop members 
constructed their instructional matsrlals. There were eight films in this series and 
the TV Study Guide was used as one of ti\e class texts. All of these films were 
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practical applications of psycholinguistio theory. Before each film was shown the pro- 
fessor would outline the areas to take special notice of. After the films were shown an 
active imd often lively discussion would follow. As an outgrowth of each film the four 
class curriculum cf nstruction groups would develop various drills and exercises which 
were concerned with the problems brou^t out In the films. The films were employed 
as a springboard for the development of instructional strategies and materials for the 
workshop. 

The first film was entitled *'An Introduction of Schwa", The idea was clearly 
brought out that the most used sound in the English langu.'^ge is the schwa and that for 
the Spanish speaker this is ttie most difficult sound to learn as this does not exist in 
the Spanish language. The class developed the following strategy for attacking the schwa 
problem; 1) the ESL-Si)anish teacher must teach the stude^ to hear the schwa sound 
"uh*' and to practice it with him until he does not confuse it with the ''ah'* sound, 2) 
the ESIr- Danish teacher should use visual aids such as flashcards with words and 
pictures which would help impress this new sound, and 3) the ESI>;^anish teacher must 
employ audio aids such as records , tapes » and language masters which would allow the 
student to listen to models of adults, male and female, old and young, and also of child- 
ren speaking and using the schwa in the context of words and sentences. Each curricu- 
lum construction team took a l^anish names Los Conejitos (Bunnies), Los Dlablos 
(Devils), Los Amantes (Lovers), and Los Patitos (Little Ducks). Each team devised 
minimal pairs drills for installing the schwa sound. 

The second film was entitled '^Thirty Demons". This film focused in on the tar- 
get of the multl- syllabic words which give the Spanish language- oriented people a 



gteat deal o( difficulty due to the way these words begin, or end, or have consonant 
Clusters which do not exist In the Spanish language. The most difficult of the 30 demons 
w^re; b, n>, p, k, g, d, t, v, sh and J. The four teams aftox the film mdt and after 
lively planning discussions they devlfed short stotles which emphasized one of the pro- 
bleift areaa. An example of this was a terminal 'm' story. Each story gave much 
practice and repetition of the target sound. 

"The Trouble with 'S'— Initial 'S'" was the third film with which the group be- 
came oriented to the seriousness of this phonetio and phonemic problem. The major- 
ity of the workshop participants were unaware of the phonetic basis of this problem 
that there was a voiced and voiceless 's ' in standard English and in standard Spanish. 
The backward build-up technique was suggested as a device for helping with this pro- ' 
blem. The four teams constructed contrasting initial 's' voiced and initial 's* unvoiced 
word lists for use in oral practice. 

The fourth film was a great revelation for many of tt»e workshopers, It was 
entitled "The Air Bubble". Most of the participants were aware that their students 
were having problems producing certain sounds in English, but did not know that the 
basis for much of this was the difference in the amount of air produced for the l^anish 
and English languages. It was rather dramatically illustrated in the film that you can 
utter longer phrases in Spanish than you can in English with one breath of air. During 
the class discussions five ways were enumarated for aiding the ESLr Spanish student to 
see if he is producing enough air or not; I) candle, 2) match, 3) limp paper, 4) hand 
and 5) feather. The teams constructed one slot substitution drills emphasizing words 
with which the target sounds were employed. 
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"The Difficult 'Th' Sound^' was the next film on the class agenda. This problem 
seemed to center around the fact that In Standard Latin American Spanish there is no 
voiceless 'Th' sound, yet there is a voiced 'th' sound in the Intervocalic position with 
the letter ♦d\ It was found that the difficulty for the Spanish speakor with the voiceless 
'th^ is that he has no aural record for this sound to draw from his sound bank. The 
teams met in their strategy corners and made their battle plans for attacking this pro- 
blem. Lists of words with the voiced 'th' in initial, medial and terminal positions 
were developed. This some strategy was applied to the voiceless 'th' sound, 

The sixth class meeting was centered around the film ''Spanish Smootheners". 
The class attention was focused upon regressive assimilation and junctures. The 
smoothening characteristic of Danish sounds when applied to the English language Is 
vowel power upon consonants. The four teams huddled for 'brainstorming' concerned 
with the problems 'n' before 'k', hard 'g', 'b', 'v', 'p', or 'm' sounds. Their second 
attack front was concerned with 'b\ W\ 'd\ or 'g' In the Intervocalic positions. Lists 
of words with the problem sounds were developed for use In class drill sessions with 
their ESL-Spanlsh students. 

"Other Pieces of the Puzzle" was the motivating film for illuminating some of 
the other fuzzy areas of phonological Interference for the (Danish speaking adult who 
is struggling for mastery of the English sound system. The class was asked to consi- 
der how many sounds were employed In the production of English words which can 1)0 
utilized in Spanish with no problem. Some of the problems attacked by the curriculum 
construction teams were the ^zh' sound, the English 'J' sound, the English 'h^ sound, 
the English retroflex 'r' sound, the English '1' sound, the Intervocalls 's' sound and 
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the development of the English glide-off sounds. The teams constructed practice 
sentences with the problem areas in preponderance along with practice word lists. 

The final film was entitled "A New Look at 'Jack Be Nimble' ". A general review 
of all the salient points df the proceeding films was presented and ESL Spanish teachers 
were given hints on how these ideas can be applied to existing material. The two final 
areas to be attacked were intonation and word order (syntax). Prim^^ry stress for the ' 
teams was given to intonation drills. The groups met and devised drills for helping to 
Install a new note into the tone system of the Spanish language-oriented student, 

As a culmination activity the workshop was asked to meet in their teams and de- 
vise a list of 15 of the most essential words that a beginning ABE student with a Spanish 
language background would need on his first night in class. Each groi4) presented 
their list and the usefulness of the various words were discussed. The groins revised 
their lists and then they were given the problem of constructing a dialogue out of the 
15 words. The dialogues were read to the whole class and the next task was to identify 
the points of the greatest Interference and to underline these in the dialogue. After 
this each group made minimal pairs drills, slL^ple repetition drills, expansion drills 
and transformation drills. The final task was to construct a dialogue for an emergency 
situation and then to devise mi>riiory-memorization drills which were to not only be 
concerned with pronunciation and comprehension , but also to teach some culture con- 
cerning the U.S. A. The two holidays, the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving were the 
two holidays decided upon. 

On the first day of class a 100 Item true or false pre- test was given to the mem- 
bers of the workshop. The papers were exchanged and marked in the class. The pikers 
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were returned to the various students so that they could see their errors and a dis- 
cussion of various points was held. The p^ers were returned to the professor who 
kept them for use In comparison with the post-tost so that an Indication of leai'ning 
gain might be demonstrated. The pre- test was given primarily for the purpose of a 
diagnostic exercise and the post-test was for the purpose of measuring achievement 
of the workshop goals. The post- test was given the last day of class and was the 
same test as the pre- test, 

It i^ the opinion of the professor of this couse that a great deal of Interest was 
generated, tot^l participation developed through the curriculum construction teams 
and that valuable instructional materials were developed by the participants with the 
professor often assuminf? the role of group or Individual advisor. The use of the pre- 
test, post-test format indicated that substantial learning had taken place In regard to 
the phonetics, phonemics and methodology of ESL Spanish Instruction. It was the p4im 
of the professor to provide the participants with a teaching practice oriented workshop 
where phonetic and phonemic theory could be translated and applied to actual ESL 
Danish teaching situations. It is my belief that through my observations of discus- 
sions with individuals and groups, and by analysis of pre- test and post- test scores that 
this aim was^ achieved. j ■ 
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4.i3i iProfessor Jacinto Jenkins, ESL Multl- Ethnic 
WORKSHOP: ESL MULTl-ETtlmC GROUP 

Text fo* the coursej Mary Finocchiaro, Teaching English as a Second Languai^e (re- 
vised and enlarged edition) 

This workshop was hetergeneous In its composition as we had ESL Multl- Ethnic 
teachers who came (rom ABE Centers where many students are from various foreign 
language backgrounds, Due to this nature of the class various examples of foreign 
languagi? interference {negative transfer of phonology, morphologyi syntax, orthography 
and lexicon) were employed to Illustrate a broad spectrum of EFL problems. This 
workshop was coordinated with the Seminar In Applied Linguistics j the Cultural Semi- 
nar and the Mlcroteachlng Laboratory. The objective was to maximize the total effect 
these four seperate areas would have on the development of competent ABE-TESOL 
teachers, 

The first day of class was devoted to handing out various dittoed materials, the 
class textbooks, and administering the 100 item true or false pre*test. This pre-test 
was primarily diagnostic in nature and was developed by the professor of this work- 
shop. After the test the papers were exchanged, marked and returned to their ownere, 
A class discussion was then held concerning the various Questions missed and why this 
occured. The papers were then collected by the professor and kept until the end of the 
course. At the final day of the course the post- test was given, which was Identical In 
number of questions and to the content. The primary purpose of the post-test was 
achievement in nature. The scores of the pre-test and post-test were compared so 
that an indication of learning gain could be measured. 
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The second day of class was devoted to organlzitig the class Into four curriculum 
construction teams. Each team was given a team name: the Chop Sticks, the Pretzels, 
the Cabbages and the Pizzas, The class schedule was discussed and what the workshop 
goals would be* It was decided that emphasis would be placed on the thr6e roles of the 
EFL teacher as a Preventlonist, Diagnostician and Therapist. It also was decided that 
the curriculum materials and methodology would be pragmatic and eccletic In nature. 
The emphasis on Instructional materials would focus on drills and exercises concerned 
with spoken English as a vehicle of communication with secondary emphasis on reading 
and writing. It was clearly pointed put by the professor that if communication Is to have 
primary importance then phonemlcs must have a key position in the various teams minds* 
The professor explained the nature of Interference (negative transfer) and the differences 
between phonetics and phonemlcs. The ^plication of linguistic principles was also 
brought to the attention of the class. It was decided to look at how the English language 
system worked In relation to olher language systems and how this information mlgjit be 
of invaluable aid to the EFL teacher in development of Instructional strategies and teach- 
lig tactics. 

The third day was devoted to sounds and symbols of standai'd American English, 
Each class hiember was asked to contribute whatever experiences he might have had In 
working with EFL students with various foreign language backgrounds. A list was made 
of certain features of such languages as French, German, Italian, Chinese, Russian, 
etc. which would cause linguistic interference for the student attemtplng to learn Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language. The curriculum construction teams were then asked to 
devise various instructional strategies and develop Instructional materials for coping 
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wilh the problems of interference which we had identified at the beginning of the class* 

The forth day was concerned with the difference between normative (prescriptive) 
grammar and descriptive grammar* The new concept of transformational grammar 
was discussed. The various lists were read to the class and discussed* New lists 
were read to the class and discussed. New lists were then devised and a new task vms 
given to construct a dialogue out of these 15 words. From the dialogue tiie various 
phonological problems were isolated and pattern drills were constructed to aid in the 
attack on these problem areas* 

The fifth day was concerned with dialogues for emergency situations and for 
applying for a position. The class lecture was centered around the importance of 
controlling vocabulary and the avoidance of teaching by long lexical lists of categories* 
The Importance of teaching vocabulary through use of visual props (pantominOi flat 
pictures, realia, etc*) was indicated. Each team formulated dlalo^es and isolated 
tlie phonological and structural areas of instructional attack. An assignment was 
^ given to one of the teams to develop an instructional strategy for team teaching the 
class on the following day the ITA (initial teaching alphabet). 

On the sixth day the team assigned to team teach the ITA explained the rationale 
for ITA, presented the pros and cons for this methodology, and then preceded to teach 
the class in its use. For the second hour of the workshop the teams were asked to 
develop a lesson on teaching a reading lesson to non- English speakers. An assign- 
ment was given to one of the teams to develop a lesson and to team teach it on words 
in color for use in the EFL class. 
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The seventh day found the class deep into the area of learning to introduce print 
through the employment <if color. The class was team taught this concept and given 
practice in its use as a teaching-learning device, The class met for the second hour 
in the team corners to plan their attack on the problem of teaching writing in the EFL 
class. Each team was to develop a lesson and instructional materials for teaching 
writing. An assignment was given to one of the teams to do a team taught lesson on 
some content area (social science, mathematics, science, etc) using EFL as the 
vehicle of such instruction. 

On the eighth day the class was team taught a content area for the first hour. 
The second hour tiie various teams were asked to develop a story with a t^htly con- 
trolled vocabulary concerned with the Fov . th of July and Thanksgiving, Pattern drills 
were constructed from the sentences developed in the stories. The assignment for 
the final team taught lesson was on individualized instruction. The team was to pre- 
sent first the rationale for individualized instruction, then its assets and liabilities 
and finally to pass out a one page dittoed sheet of an individualized lesson. 

The ninth day found the class deep into individualized instruction. The strong 
and weak points of Individualized instruction were clearly zeroed in on by the team 
teachers. After a lively class discussion each class participant including the professoi 
was given the task of doing a short lesson with an individualized format. After this the 
entire class critiqued the individualized lesson. The teams met for the second hour to 
construct intonation drills which would contrast a statement, a question, and an 
exclamation of the same lexical Items (for example; This object Is for sale, I o bje ct 
to his insinuations, I am readln for content* The cows are co ntent, ), 
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The tenth day was for final summary arid for administration and marking of the 
poflt^teflt. Each student was able to see Just how much growth he or she had made 
during the workshop. 

The ESL Multl- Ethnic workshop was made aware overtly and covertly of the great 
inter-relatlonshlp of the workshc^ with their other classes at the Institute* Everyone 
felt that student participation had been maximized and that the instructional strategies 
and materials which were outgrowths of the class lectureSi team teachings and teai^i 
assignments had been functional and highly appropriate to ESL Multi^ Ethnic instruction. 
It was the concensus of the workshop that the goal of presenting methods 
procedures and materials for pragmatic and ecolectlo use by the participants had indleed 
b^en achieved. The enthusiam generated by the participants^ the quality of the; matidrials 
developedi the d)8ervations of the professor both individually and collectively of the 
workshopers and the scores of the pre-test and post-tests did most certainly indicate 
that learning gains had been made. 
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4«B« l» Profodsor Jaolnto Jenkins, BSD SJpanlsh 
SAMPLE PARTICIPANT- PREPAHeD MATEKlAI^ 



Los A^ahtes 



Initial 



The 'th' 



Medial 



Terminal 



voiced 


voiceless 


voiced 


voiceless 


voiced^ 


voiceless 


these 


think 


feather 


something 


clothe 


cloth 


those 


thank 


gather 


healthy 


bathe 


wrath 


they 


thought 


mother 


birthday 


smooth 


both 


that 


through 


brother 


Arthur 


breathe 


birth 


this 


thick 


father 


plaything ' 


lathe 


math 


the 


threat 


rather 




loathe 


with 



Los Bonltos 



Culture Minlcry-Memorization Drills 
Fourth of July 



!• July 4th is a national holiday* 

2. The city will hold a parade* 

3. My daughter will ride on a float 

4. There will be seven bands. 

5. The day will end with fireworks. 



Thanksgiving 

1. The Pilgrims started Thanksgiving, 

2. Thanksgiving Is a harvest celebration. 
3* Turkey is the day^s traditional meat. 
4* Football games follow dinner. 

5. The women wash the dishes* 



Los Conejltos One Slot Consonant Cluster That Don't Exist In Spanish 



I'm going to sleep. 
" '' " scream. 

n skip . 
^« " " stop . 
" " smile. 



I saw a whale . 
" " ''wl^eel. 
" " thistle* 
" " whopper . 
whip. 



Take fliese to mother. 

It thie fr M 

n that " 
those " 
them " 
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Los Conejltos 




Intonation Pairs 


1. 


project 


project 


1. 


Project your voice. 










He worked on the projects 


2. 


refuse 


refuse 


2. 


Thejrefuse from the picnio littered 










I refuse to comply • 


3. 


contrast 


contrast 


3. 


Their voices contrast. 










Contrast the books* 


4. 


conflict 




4. 


The conflict was heatedly waged. 










The opinions conflict. 


5. 


jgroduce 


Drodnne 


5. 


The produce department is busy. 










We must produce better materials. 


6. 


protest 


provesv 


6. 


He attended the protest. 










He will protest such treatment. 


7. 


desert 


desert 


7. 


The Sahara desert is huge. 










He plans to desert the army. 


8. 


discount 


discount 


8. 


This is a discount store. 



Do not discount these evil omens. 



Los Diablos Terminal 'M^ Stor>r 

Slim Jijii was the dream^of the classroom scene. He swam in record time tor the 
Ram Te^. The boom of the drum broke the autumn calm and all those who swam 
were off with a wham,. As they swam , the Rams were beating the Lambs. The hopes 
of the Lamb Team were dim and slim that they would reach the rim of the dam. They 
were losing their steam and doom loonied, but all they could hear"was boomrboom. 
Slim Jim swam to the rim. Waiting for him was Kim witt] a bottle of Rum filled to the 
rim. Slim Jim and Kirn left arm in arm with a happy gleam in their eyes. 



Los Molos 



Double Substitution Drill 



I want a 
need 
desire 
see 
smell 
drove 



dress . 

car 

coat 

hat 

skunk 

truck 



Expansion Drill 
I need 

I need friends . 

I need intelligent friends. 

I need yer^ intelligent friends. 

^ always need very intelligent friends. 



LOS Moldd 



Intortfttton Drill 



1. 



4. 



There is i iflre. 
There is a fire? 
There Is a fire| 



2. 



He Is here, 
He Is here? 
He Is here I 



Los Molos Is a very smart group* 
Los Molos Is a very smart ^oup? 
Los Molos Is a very smart group! 



3. You ar<9 getting married* 
, You are getting .married? 
You are getting iharrledl 

6. You have money. . 
You have money? 
You have money! 



Los Patltos 
Initial 



The 'th' Sound 



Medial 



Terminal 



voiced 


voiceless 


voiced 


voiceless 


voiced 


voiceless 


these 


think 


rattier 


wether (m^p, ) 


smooth 


birth 


those 


thank 


farther 


cathedral 


clothe. 


broth 


that 


thin 


weather (mp) mythology ' 


loathe 


wealth 


the 


thick 


lather 


method 


bathe 


fifth 


them 


three 


other 


Catholic 


lathe 


fourth 




throw 


brother 


Lutheran 




forth 






father 






nor*h 






mother 






south 












wreath 












wra^ 












lugueath 



Las Tortugas 



Vocabulary 



come 
have 
how* 
I 

you 
the 
fine 
Job 



need 

are 

where 

me 

A 

with 
hello 



Helping a Friend 

Pedroj H^Uo, I'm Pedro. 

Miguel: Helloi Ifm MlgueU 

Pedro: How ar0 you?. 

Miguel: Pine, how are you? 

Pedro: Fine, I have a Job* 

Miguel: Wher0? 

Pedro: The A & P. : 

Miguel: 1 need a Job, ' 

Pedro: Come with me. 
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4,B.2« Professor Jacinto Jenkins, ESL Multl- Ethnic 
SAMPLE PARTICIPANT-PREPARED MATERIALS 



The Cabbapeg at the Supermarket 

Mrs* Yankeet Let's get a shopping cart. The store is crowded this afternoon. 
Mrs. Nowcomj Why do so many people shop on Fridays? 

Mrs, Yankee: Yesterday was payday and pec^le shop for the weekend. Let's go to 

the meat department. 
Mrs. Newcom: Do they sell fish at the meat department? 
Mrs. Yankee: Yes. 

Mrs. Newcomt Here's the fish. I'll take this one. It looks fresh. 
Mrs. Yankees Now I'd like to go to the produce department. 
Mrs. Newcomt What do they sell there? 

Mrs. Yankee: Fresh fruits and vegetables. I want 6 ears of corn, a head of lettuce, 

^ 6 apples, and some bananas. 

Mrs. Newcom: I need tomatoes and 2 cabbages. Oh, I almost forgot I need rice. 
Mrs. Yankee: Well, 1 guess we're ready to check out. 
Mrs. Newcom: Yes, it's getting late. 



Words 

store 

milk 

I'm 

fruit 

oranges 

grocery 

cabbage 

Mrs. Chlnn: 
Mrs. Ng: 
Mrs. Chlnn: 
Mrs. Ng: 
Mrs. Chlnn: 



some 

bread 

meat 

beef 

apples 

vegatables 



The Grocery Store 
Points to be Emphasized 
I'm 

I'm going 

I'm going to/buy 

I'm goint to/the store 



Phonetic 

grocery 

bread 

rice 

fruit 

orange 

vegetables 



I'm going to tho grocery ^tore. 

What are you going to buy? 

I'm going to buy some milk, bread and rice. 

Are you going to buy meat, vegetables and fruit? 

Yes, beef, cabbage, oranges and apples. 
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John 

John Is a students He lives in Sandburg Towers* He gets up every morning at 
seven o'clock* John eats breakfast in the snack bar/ Ha walks to class with his 
friends* His classes are pver at twelve o'clock. Then he goes to work, 

U What Is John? 

2* Where does he live? 

3« When are his classes over? 

4. What does he do after classes are over? 



How Hamburgers Helped Howard Hammer 

Howard Hammer had a hard decision to make. He and his hungry family lived 
In a house on the hill» Howard Hammer built houses. He was asked to build a hotel 
or a hamburger stand, Howard's heart was heavy » for his family was hungry. He 
needed the hotel's money, but he loved hamburgers, Howard Hammer became a herol 
He built a hamburger stand in the hotel. The Hammer's were happy for the hamburgers 
helped their hunger. 



on the end of English Words 

I came to the United States by plane. My aunt's family came to meet me. She 
meets all of her frien ds at the airport. This made me very happy because I don't like 
taxis and hotels . 

Her boys and girls are my cousins. I brought presents for them. Carmen plays 
the guitar, so I brought her a new one. John's present is a sombraro, and he thinks 
it's wonderful. 1 brought toys for the others . They like my visits I 



Microlesson - Compound Words 

Goal t Teaching of compound words, like door and bell, showing that they may be written 
togetlier to form one word. The stress normally falls on the first of the two words when 
they are put together. 

Outline ; 

A. Read (teachet) short dialogue aloud while students follow on their handout sheets. 

Bi Teacher calls on individual students to read part of dialogue. Pays attention to pro- 
nunciation. Immediately stop student making a mistake and model word correctly. 
Student repeats. 

C. Teacher explains tliat stress is on first word of the compound. 



Microledson - Compound Words—continued 



D« Asks students to take parts In dialogue, constantly watching for errors in pronun 

elation. Stop, model and have students reread when necessary, 
E. write a few compound words on the board as: 

door + bell « • 



sales + man 



Dialogue 

Johm Who rang the doorbell ? 

Mary: It was a salesman selling tickets to the policemen^s ball. I bought two* 

John: When will it be? 

Maryi Next week, right after payday . 

John: Where will it be? 

Mary: In the Roseland Ballroom on Highland Avenue, 

John: But that^s way downtown . What if there's a snowstorm ? 

Mary: Oh> don H be a killjoy 1 Let's go. 



The Plazas Time 



1. Look at the clocks and write in words what time it is. (See example a. ) 




Time^-contlnued 

2< Look at j^Mlme written in worda Write the time in numbersi 

Example; Three fifteen - 3:15 

a* Quarter to two 
b. Eleven twenty-five 
0. Half past eight 

d. Twenty to six 

e. Nine fifty 

3, . Look at the time in numbers. Add 15^ minutes to it and write the new time. 

Example: 4:15 + 15 minutes = 4:30 

a* 12:00 + 15 minutes = 

b. 2:45 + 15 minutes = 

c. 5:05 + 15 minutes = 

d. 8:50 + 15 minutes = 

e. 10:35 + 15 minutes - 

4. Look at the time in words. Write each of these in a different way. 

Example: It's quarter past five - It's quarter after five 

a, It's three thirty 

b. It's quarter of nine 

0. It's five minutes after one 

d. It's ten minutes to seven 

e. It's eight forty-five 

5# Time is written with a.m> or p, m , to show if It is before or after noon. Write 
a.m, or p, m, after each time. 

Example: 3:15 In the afternoon - p,m, ' 

a, 1:30 in the morning ^ 

b, 12:15 in the afternoon 

c, 6:00 in the evening 

d, 10:20 in the morning 

e, 9:35 at night 
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VI. 5. MICHOTEACHING LABORATOHy 
(by professor Jacinto Jenkins) 

Although microteaching as a teacher trainins' device has been around since 1963 » 
there are still fairly large numbers of teachers and the public as a whole who do not 
know what it is and how it works and even more important why do we need it. 

The principles concerned with microteaching have been, at least In part, with us 
for some time. Coaches of sports, such as track, football, basketball, baseball , etc. 
have been filming and most recently vldeot^ing their teams in action for the purpose 
of viewing privately and also with the group of players concerned. The viewing was 
used as a form of evaluation and critique of what had gone on in previous games. The 
action was analyzed and the coach and the other members of the team gave advice on 
correcting certain events and used the film or tape as a basis for the preparation of 
new strategies to supplant the inefficient one. Scientists and engineers have also used 
film and tape to make motion studies and to observe in slow motion how different 
material react to stress. Most recently the National Safety Council has used film to 
study what happens to an individual when he is Involved In an accident In his car. The 
type of information secured by the coaches, scientists and engineers through th^ use 
of film and videotape can for the most part be obtained by those engaged in teacher 
training also, as the teaching act can be analyzed In a similar manner, / 

Microteaching was first pioneered and explored at Stanford University tn the 
Secondary Teacher Education Program (STEP) under the guidance and direction of Dr. 

i ) 

Dwlght Allen, new Dean of the School of Education at the University of Massachusetts. 
It came on the scene as an attempt to offer the Intern teachers a concrete dellce for 
improving their teaching performances and as a vehicle for supervision by the STEP 
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supervisory staff. As a consequence of these activities It also became intimately 
Involved in teacher training and supervision research, 

Baslcallyi mlcroteachlng involves focusing attention on teaching behavior and 
provides a setting for controlled practice. The microteacher is afforded the impor- 
tunity of perceiving his or her progress in various teaching skills. The microteacher 
receives satisfaction when guided practice leads to improvements in teacher- student 
interaction* One very strong point for the use of microteachfng Is that it provides 
teachers with a practice setting for instruction in which the normal complexities of 
the classroom are reduced and in which the teacher receives a great deal of feedback 
on his teaching act# To minin^lze the complexities of the teaching encounter, several 
dimensions are reduced. The components of this reduction are 1) the ni-.ture of the 
lesson » 2) the length of the lesson, and 3) the number of the students. With this con- 
trolled teaching encounter the microteacher, the mlcroteachlng supervisor and the 
microteacher 's peers are able to focus thelv attention on training for the accompUsh- 
moiit of specific tasks, or on specific subject matter content. In the mlcroteachlng 
laboratory at this ABE-TESOL Institute the lessons usually focused upon one task 
(grammatical structure, oral comprehension, pronunciation drill, culture content, etc) 
and were rarely more than five minutes in length. The number of students was limited 
to four and all were given the oppoi'tunity of mlcroteachlng at least once* The micro- 
lessons were always videotaped for Immediate replay. The object of mlcroteachlng at 
this Institute was to enable the microteacher to practice significant classroom behaviors, 
and where desirable or necessary, to repeat the mlcrolesson, making whatever changes 
the microteacher, the mlcroteachlng supervisor and the other members of the micro- 
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teaching laboratory class might feel were necessary^ and then reteach the lesson. 
Thus the microteaching laboratory is a place which provides for teaching practicOi 
allows an opportunity for teaching skill development and refinement, provides an out- 
let for trying out new curricular materials and for developing new instructional tech- 
niques. It is a place where the teacher can I'lnd a safe, realistic setting in which to 
develop professional competencies. 

At this Institute the microteaching schedule consisted of one entire day for each 
of the three areas (ESD-Black, ESD- Spanish and EFL-Multi- Ethnic) for the purpose 
of orientation to the microteaching laboratory^ During this day the microteaching 
students attended only the laboratory and did not attend any other classes at the 
Institute, After the initial orientation day each group was scheduled for a block of 
three consecutive days of concentrated microteaching laboratory practice* (See 
following schedules^ ) 

A typical microteaching laboratory class generally consisted of the following 
elements: 

1) pre- conference between the microteaching supervisor and the microteacher. 
The content of the lesson, the method to be employed and the materials to be used were 
agreed upon. 

2) Teaching of the actual lesson while the videotape operator taped It. 

3) Post- conference was held between the mlcvoteachlng supervisor and th^i 
teacher^ The supervisor offered a critique of lesson and then has the teacher view the 
tape as it was replayed. The other class members also criticized the lesson. 
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4) If necessary » thd mlcroteachlng supervisor had the mloroteaober reteach 
the lesson, keeping In mind the points which needed Improvement or refinement, 

5) A final conference was held between the mlcroteachlng supervisor and the 
mlcroteacher. All Improvements or refinements were pointed out. This positive 
reiaforcement provided the teacher with a sense of accompHshment. 



HICKOTEACKfNG SCHCDUU 



tKCllSH AS A SCCOKO DIAtUT • IIACK 



« 


HOLt 


j[N7ft merely 
TucscArHB-i 

CAY 

Clir«, if\ CUrm *2 


pAioAY e-i» 


KONOAY 8-7 


tUCSOAY €•$ 


to 


Hr<ro-Tcachcr 
StudcAtft 


Burnt CMnrvcM 
Covel Craecht6)a 

Kluwin Sr. Ill2»keth 


Covol Cracehlola 

Surnt Channall 
fttkutn Hoora 
L«eey Kuckcrhctda 

KV-rn tltiA^ath 


^Jtrn ^! CUrrt 

Burni ChannalY 

Covel Cracehlola 
ritkum Hoore 
Lacey MiKkerhelde 

Muwlft ^ Sr« EUsabeth 


Clirr ff\ Cirtm ill " " 

Covel CracthfoU 

Ivrnt Chan^eM 
fllkuo Hoora 
Lacey Muekerhelde 


lOtOO 
to 


Hltfo«T«9Chcr 
ItM^entt 

Ay. JMA«fvltof 


fltkim Hooro 

Burhi Chanr,«l1 
Cova! Cracchlola 
l*<iy H\Kkcrh«ld« 

KIwwU $r. Cllxaberh 


^ Mvckerheldtf 

H*r ^oo/tey 
VinUirt CracchroU 
Voody rtcort 


rUktM ^oore 

BurAi Channel 1 
Covel CraccSloU 
Lacey Mi>ekerht]de 


KIcwIn Sr. IHtam 
Ucey Katkerhofdo 

Aooi^y Martin 
VooJy Cracchlolft 
fttkiw Mff 


I2t)0 
to 

i 


Kl€ro>r»«€her 
SiutftAta 

Ml Stiver yf tor 


AoOft«y Vllllant 

Woody Hart In 
Stomal 8urni 
tKarvftiM Covel 

Ktuwlf> Sr^ lllr^beih 


Woody Martin 

;oo/>ey WDIUtft 
»^oket |orn& 
C^an/^ell Covel 

'JCluwrrt $f. IMiabeih 


itokei Vltllcna 

Woody Martin 
Kooney turht 
Channel! Covef 

KItMin . Sr. t llzabe^h 


Woody Martin 

fOOfttV WlltlMKft 

Covfl Mu<kcrh#tde 


1 tiOO 

10 

JtjO 


Hftro^Teacher 
All Sufiervrsor, 


$tokef Aoonay 

«<x>f< fitkwi 
U<ey Wrillcrts 
Woody Kv;<karha|do 

KtuwtA $r* nitabeth 


Koore iteey 

Hifiln Vrn/«r^s 
Sloket CraccHlola 
Kooney Voody 


Stokes Kuckerhelde 

^Itktiq Kooi\ey 
Koore Vtniamt 
laiey Kartin 

KliArfIn $r. Illiab^ih 


Mwrn Sr. tlftaV^th 

Reoftty Voody 

V||f|a(ti Stokei 
Covel Mooro 
KAflln thanAeM 

KIimU Sr. flffaba^r^ 



CUstroon ft . $tll^9 {v.t.r. eperttor . JuV «onyo). 
CUttroom » SCCI60 (v.t.r, <>(»er«tor • lortn tt(«r) 
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IticKOTIAtHI^O SCHIOULC 



90 iNOVtSK A$ A SECOND OIAUCT • SfAHISH 



tint 


noil 


- iH^RboiiCTW OAY 
VCOKtSOAY t*t 


veONtSCAY M 


musoAY e«io 


FAIDAY e«l1 








CIsrn ^2 


CUrm ff\ 


cufr% ^f^ 


CUrm #1 


CMrm tt7 


Clir« *l 




to 

I0:«0 


H1CfO«TtKh«r 


IraUlA 


Cat«y 


Crut 


FIfueroa 


Irattin 


Catey 


Ctut 


Flgutfoa 


StudtntI 


Crui 

yar9f»o<> 


ie«n 
lockard 


Brattli) 

Var$«lCirt 
Klug 


Catey 

letu 
Lockard 


Cruz 

Vargefon 
KIU9 


Flguero^ 

Leen 

Lockard 


erattln 

Varsefon 
Ktug 


Catfy 

Ucrt 
lockard 




ASI Sv^ervlsor 


Kl^fn ^ 


Sr. nitabeih 


KliMin 


Sr^ Clliabeth 


Kluwin 


Sr» IMzabetK 


Kluwin „ 




10)00 
to 

llOO 


Hlcr6*T«»chcf 


Var9«so^ 


Ucn 




lo<kard 


Var^eton 


leen 


Klu9 


lockard 


Stud* All 


Brattrn 

Crur 

Klu9 


Catey 

Fl9acroa 
locktrd 


firattln 

Crui 

Vargefon 


Catey 

Fi9ueroa 
leen 


Iratlln 
trui 


Casey 

FlQuerca 

lockard 


Bratttn 
Crui 

Var9ett>n 


Catey 

Figueroa 

leen 




kti SupervUof 




Sr» CUzabcth 


Kluwtn 


Sr. EHfj^beth 


Kluv^tn 


Sr. nUabeth 


K1 uwin 


Sr. Cllxabetb 


to 

tiOO 


KkfO*T«ach*r 


Martinet 


Hontoto 


O'Connrll 


Saavedra 


Hartlnei 


Kontoto 


O^Coni^ell 


Saavedra 


Studtritft 


C<Coon«ll 

Shevach 

Vtr^ara 


Saavedra 
Tor ea 
VeU 


Martinez 

Shi^ach 

Ver$ara 


. Hontoto 
Tofea 
Vela 


O^Connall 

Shevach 

Vergara 


Saavedra 

Torea 

Vela 


Hartlnei 

Shevach 

Vergara 


HOntotO 

Torea 

VeU 




AS^ Sup^rvfior 
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6. FIELD TRIPS TO LOCAL ABE CENTERS (Co-cutrlcular Activities) 
(by professor Jacinto Jenkins) 

As an Integral part of the 1972 ABE-TESOL Institute two field trips were held. 
The field trips were planned and provided for the Institute participants so that thoy 
might get first hand observational experience of what is being done in the Milwaukee 
area in the way of Adult Basic Education, It was held by the faculty that such field 
trips would provide an insight into two metropolitan area ABE Centers which were 
fine models of this type of educational enteiT[)rise, These two trips greatly reinforced 
the participants concepts of ABE Programs, brought new viewpoints i^egarding curri- 
culum and materials and provided an experience in viewing actual ABE-TESOL 
classes in operation* 

The first trip was to El Centro Hispano- Americano which was located on Milwau- 
kee's south sido in the heart of the Spanish speaking barrio. Although this center was 

■ ^ 

originally a Spanish Center, the AliE Program serves speakers of all language back- 
grounds and offers a home tutoring p? ogram along with center classes and classes in 
outlying areas. The field trip participants observed ESL classes, llterarcy in Spanish 
classes and saw the operation of an inexpensive, independent unit foreign language 
labor atory. The entire group was highl}' impressed with the abundance of audio- visual 
equipment and the fine collection of instructional materials* Many of the U\VM Insti- 
tute participants were given the opportunity to talk with students of El Conti^o Hispano 
in both English and Spanish. After a thorough tour of this center the field tripers 
visited the driver education classes held in the nearby Bruce Guadalupe School where 
bilingual instruction was provided for adults from the Spanish speaking community. 
From this school the group went to the Spanish Outreach Center of tlie University of 

ERIC 
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Wisconsin-Milwaukee. This Is a branch of UWM which is located in the Danish speak- 
ing barrio of Milwaukee and Is located across the street from El Centre Hlspano- 
Americano. 

The director met with the Institute stiidents. He gave an outline of the history, 
goals and activities of this adjunct of UWM, After this the discussion was thrown open 
to questions and answers session. From this many of the UWM students came away 
well Informed as to just what UWM was doing with their branch office in the Spanish 
speaking barrio of Milwaukee. 

The second trip was to the Opportunity Industrialization Center (OIC) of Mllwau- 
kee# This center was located in a former movie theater which had been reconditioned 
to meet their educational needs. The school plant was large, spacious and very well 
equipped. The school faculty was enthusiastic about their mission at this center. The 
faculty and staff was large and appeared to be highly dedicated to their work. It was 
noted that the majority of the students were Black adults, however, there was a min- 
ority of whites in attendance. The UWM students were divided into two groups and 
were taken on a guided tour of the center. Each group was allowed to visit the various 
classes and were afforded the opportunity to talk with both students and the faculty. 
After the tour both groups reassembled and met with the administrator and a small 
group of faculty members for a question and answer session. It was the general con- 

s 

sensus of the group that this center field trip was a revelation to the vast majority of 
the Institute students and faculty, of the fine progress being accomplished In this ABE 
Center. 
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VI. 8. OUTLINESof CONSULTANTS' CONFERENCES 
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Professor Elaine Battel 

INDiVIDUAUZED INSTRUCTION: Outline of Presentation 



I* Learning - an individual matter 

A. Each student unique 

B. Learning styles differ 

Ci Media, materials, programs must be varied 
II, Role of the Teacher 

A. Facilitator 

B, Must fit program to the learner 
IF. Curriculum Development 

At New Curriculum or program must be eased in 

B. All-or~none program usually ineffective 

C. Individualized program not best for all at same time or to same degree 

D. Transitional program most effective 

U A study of 'Vhat is'' 

2, A goal-setting session 

3, Setting priorities for change 

4, Program implementation 

E. Development of a record-keeplng system 

IV. Teacher- Pupil conference - heart of the program 
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Dr. Gordon F, Burgoss» M.D. 

MEDICAL RESOURCES & AGENCIES AVAILABLE to the ADULT STUDENT 

The administrative machinery for the control, organization and delivery of 
health care is complex > vast and difficult to comprehend in its entirety even by those 
intimately involved in the various health fields. The almost weekly alterations, ad- 
ditions, deletions and implementations on national, state and local levels make logical 
and useful comparison difficult. The resultant perplexity is not Improved by adminis- 
trative overlapping or the alphabetic nomenclature of the many facilities and agencies. 

There seems to be a prevalent myth in most communities that these health 
services are difficult to obtain and are available to a minority of individuals. On the 
contrary, tlie medical resources in all ai'eas of physical, mental and environmental 
health are available to the majority of people; however, the administrative complexity 
creates confusion and frustration among citizens seeking service and assistance. 

Because of tbe Impractlcality of enumerating and describing the health care 
facilities natlonwhlde, Wisconsin and Milwaukee will be utilized as a representative 
model to Illustrate the primary resoui*ces and agencies available. 
L FEDERAL ; 27 billion dollars allocated for health programs In 1972 

A. H. S. W. (Heal t il, Education and Welfare); 17 1/2 billion dollars 

1) A vast program but too much overlap and reduplication 

2) Contains agencies and programs for the formation of health centers; 
dlstinbution of health care; alcohol and drug abuse; rehabilitation ser- 
vices; and migrant health care programs; and numerous other services* 
However, too many people are providing similar help in duplicate 
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agencies and bureaus. Community and state agencies are confronted 
with a confusing complex of funding sources and purposes with a re- 
sultant waste in manpower, resources and delivery of service* 

B. Medicare - Medicaid Program ; Title 19 

1) This program Is available to tho welfare levol low income individual or 

family In need of medical assistance 

2) Includes payment of hospital^ doctori dentist, drug and medical appli- 

ance costs 

3) Information: Contact Medicair- Local Service Adininistration Office or 

local Welfare Agency, 

C. Healthy Maintenance Organization (H>M>C^) : 3« 5 billion dollars 

1) Composed of various types of contract prepaid group practice plana to 
provide comprehensive health services to subscribers 24 hours a day 
7 days a week, 

D. Office of Economic Opportunity (O, E» O* ) 

1) Fifty (50) funded neighborhood health centers at present with plans for 

more. Primarily in large cities in low income areas, 

2) The ^'Outreach Program": to affiliate appropriate social services and 

environmental health programs to the health centers, 

3) Health centers administered by commnnity agencies, non-profit groups, 

community hospitals and local health departments, « 

4) Information: Contact noarest United States Office of Economic Oppor- 

tunity of local Department cf Public Health. 
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Veterans Administration 
1) Nationwide availability for treatment of all acute, chronic and rehablli^ 
tation problems with a military service association. 
II. STATE> COUNTY and CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 

1) Each Health Department takes varying responsibilities for health care 

and disease control in its own area, 

2) Each department (state, county and city) Is autonomous but will provide 

service, care or consultation if needed or not available In another 
health department, 

3) The majority of the public health programs Include: General Nursing 

Care; immunisation clinica; maternal and child health services; 
expectant parents classes; school nursing, T,B» and V.D^ testing, 
treatment and foUow-iq). Many units have multiphasic blood testing 
with computer processing and dissemination of results to personal 
physician or health center, 

4) Information: Contact appropriate health depax^tment; e.g. , Milwaukee 

Department of Public Healthy Division of Health - State of Wisconsin, 
in, STATE. COUNTY and CITY HOSPITALS ' ' 

1) Immediate care for emergency medical or surgical situations is Invar- 

iably available 

2) Routine medical care and out-patient services available but sometimes 

delayed due to waiting lists and understafflng. 

3) Charges on a per diem or per visit basis and prorated on ability to pay. 
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IV* COMMUMTY AGENCIES 

These facilities vary considerably from one geographic area to mmtherj 
however, In cities of 25,000 population or over the majority of the described 
services wlU be available so appropriate referral can be effected. 
At United Community Services (U, C» ) 

1) 2,500 agencies in U.S.A. and usually located in cities having 25,000 or 

more people^ These agencies provide medical and para-medical ser- 
vices for individuals in a designated geographic area surrounding or 
adjacent to the agency-city* 

2) Local agencies frequently have different names: e.g. , United Fund, 

Health Crusade Fund, etc. 

3) All are, at present, privately funded through voluntary contributions 

solicited from the people of the area serviced. 

4) The primary Intention and goal of the agency is t:> establish priorities in 

areas of greatest need, and then funding that particular service or 
services within an existing community organization. 

5) TheUfC.S. endeavors by appropriate funding of specific needed services 

to enable the individual or family to become self-sufficient, self-support- 
ing and Independent of the welfare service* 

6) For example the United Fund (Milwaukee, U» C. S. ) funds services in 65 

separate locrl agencies. 
Typical of the categories of service and care are: 

a) Homeless and problem children - adoption, foster care and instltu- 
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care and treatment 

b) Youth guidance - social group activities > camping 

c) Day Care Programs - for normal, retarded and special problejtn 

children 

d) Family and individual services - unwed parents, alcoholism/ home 

and house- keeper service, legal counseling, prison rehabilitation. 

e) Health and Research - drug counseling, child care at Chlldj.'en's 

Hospital; Visiting J^urse Association, arthritis care, psychiatric 
care, maternity care for ^Inwed mothers 

f) Rehabilitation - curative workshop, handicapped training programs 

g) Inner City Youth Serving Agencies (1. C. Y. S, A. ) - providing work 

experience and training to disadvantage youth 

7) United Community Services has ostablisbed a 24 hour telephone Informa- 

tion and referral service for anyone requesting aid or information per- 
taining to any of the 500 existing community agencies whether It Is or Is 
not associated with U. C. S, Call U. C. S, ^ 

8) Cost of service: on an ability to pay basis^ 
Emergency Care 

1) Almost all cIWjS lave a private hospital or hospitals in strategic loca- 

tions to provide 24 hour emergency care and/or referral, 

2) Names of such institutions can be obtained from the local medical 

society or police department. 

3) Costs: usually fee for service except at County or City Hospitals* 
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B. Health Centers 

1) Number depends on the clze of the community and monies available. 

2) The type varies from child and maternity care to geriatric care. 

3) Each community ususally has certain specifically orlent^id centers; 

e.g. , Guadalupe Center for Spanish- American minorities; Cre?mi City 
Neighborhood Program staffed by black physicians for medical care 
In the Inner-clty; People's Free Health Center, 

C. Planned Parenthood Association 

1) A national privately funded organization to provide information and ser- 

vice for medically approvijd techniques and methods of birth control 
and family planning. 

2) Cost: aJbility to pay. 

D. Underground Switchboard 

1) Staffed by volunteer lay and medical pexsonnel* Referral advice for 

maternity care, abortion and drug counseling. 

2) No charge: voluntary contributions. 

E. The Private Physician 

The agencies and medical facilities presented were formulated with a sincere 
Intent to provide quality health and ancillary services to a population segment that 
might otherwise be denied and deprived. Although the organizational structure is 
unnecessarily complex and often duplicative, the purpose is sincere and the service 
good. It is possible that the establishment of Regional Medical Councils as proposed 
by H.EtW. (Healtli, Education and Welfare) may simplify and consolidate existing 
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programs. If not, they can serve as a sJngle source of information to the individual 
requesting a particular medical or related one. 

It is hoped that this presentation, albeit somewhat didactic, may give a sem- 
blance of order and reason to a confusing amalgam of available health services and 
agencies* 

Natural priorities have been set for health services in our country with primary 
goals being increased access, moderate cost and improved quality. Whether these 
goals can be satisfactorily achieved Is an open question and whether they will result 
in a decreased morbidity and mortality is debatable and must await later analysis. 
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MEDICAL RESOUROKS & AGENCIES FOR CHILDREN of the LOW-INCOME ADULTS 
fl? (PEDIATRIC RESOURCES) 

The previously presented areas of health care for the aduU are also available to 
our pediatric population. Therefore, to avoid redundancy and mere agency compilation, 
the presentation will attempt to focus primarily on the type of healtii services available 
and secondarly on the agencies responsible for the service* The areas discussed are 
present in the majority of urban communities in tlie United States, but the administering 
agencies have too much overlap and duplication^ 
A* Health Care 

1) Emergency care available 24 hours a day at private hospitals located In every 

area of the city, 

2) In-patient, out-patient and diagnostic services 

a) Children '6 Hospital? clinics staffed by volunteer private pediatricians} 

8:00 a«m. to 11:00 p.m# i emergency care at all times* 

b) County General Hospital: 24 hour service from resident physicians with 

an attending pediatrician on call* 

3) Centers: 

a) Guadalupe Center: volunteer pediatric clinic; Head Start Center for pre- 

school children; classes and activities for teenagers; Information and 
referral bur eau« 

b) Keenan Health Center: pediatric clinic 

c) Free Health Center: pediatric care for Inner- city children 

4) Pre and Post- Natal Care 
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a) Availablo at all county, city and community Health Departments, 

b) Visiting Nurses Association, 

0) Casa de Esperanzas serves mainly l^anish speaking per sons. Also has 
a cov\rse of English as a Second Language, 
Numerous oth^r agencies offer such health, services as dental care, nursing, 
equipment and supplies. 
Child Welfare 

1) Adoption: concerned county, city, community and religious agencies for the 

proper placement of children including ''the Hard-to-Place" and hawUcapped. 

2) Foster Care: placement of children in a good environment while home and 

parental problems are resolved* 

3) Institutional Care: care and treatment for emotionally disturbed children, de^ 

pendent children and those committed by the courts. Problems range from 
deliquency to severe mental disturbance. The agencies aid In re-educating 
the child and helping him to take a'meaningful role in society. 

4) Social Group Activities: a large and very active group of agencies varying 

from Scouts, Jewish Community Center to the Multiple Sclerosis Society serve 
many tens of thousands of children yearly. Attempt to develop and adjust 
children through crafts, recreation, community projects and day camps* 

5) Child Day Care: In Milwaukee the administrative functions of several day cen- 

ters were consolidated in the Day Care Services for Children Agency to in- 
crease efficiency and lower cost. Previous professional close to home care 



tot the childbfea of low-income working parents* Also trains and hires low- 
income mothers to care for children in their own home and In the child's 

C» Rehabilitation 

Ai>prpxlmately fifty agencies offering services such as remedial readingi speech 
therapyi ttie deaf and correction of auditory dlfflcultlesV rehabilitation of the physically 
or mentally handicapped. , 

There are approximately 500 agencies in the Milwaukee area offering an amazingly 
dlyorse and efficient number of services to the child i adult and family« The United 
Community Services works closely with many of these agoncles and maintains a 24 hour 
telephone Information and referral bureau. The agency services are usually offered on 
an "ability to pay" basis; however^ many are free and a few have a modest "fee for 
service"* 

All these agencies and their services are dedicated to help preserve the human 
race's most valuable asset — Its children. As we implement the medical environment 
so must we Improve the total external environment in order that these children can 
develop and mature In good physical, mental and social health, Formation and funding 
of Health Service Agencies Is popular and has made good health care available to child- 
ren of the low-income family. However, the mere funding and establishment of health 
services Is not enough; It must be par ailed by and melded with improvements in pollution 
nutrition, poor housing and education to achieve a worthwhile ftiture goal. The physical, 
emotional and social health of today ^s child is the cornerstone of tomorrow's society. 
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In closing I would liko to quote from Mr. Hugh Diwns keynote speech at the 

National Congress on the Qua' ' of Life 5 

"Whatever she Is, I waut my mother's body to be a fit factory for building my 
own. I want her mind to bo free of oppression aiid able to want and card for me, and 
to love me as 1 will one day come to love her. Whatever race I am born to, for the 
sake of all races, 1 want my homo to be secure enougfh that no feeling of hopeiessness 
or myth of inferiority will be passed to me. Whatever schooling is available to me, I 
want the chance to learn what I will need to learn in order to grow, Under whatever 
kind of government I am born, I want equal Justice under which I will forge my own 
freedom, " 



Dean Frederick Delllquadrl 

Outline of UTlUZATiON of FEDSRAL^ STATE & LOCAL RESOUi^ES IN MEETING 
PROBLEMS or PEOPLE 

V NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
A. Federal Government 

1) Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

a) Social and Rehabilitation Service 

b) Social Security Administration 

c) Office of Education 

2) Housing and Urban Development 

a) Model Cities Programs 

b) Relocation and Housing 

c) Plannirig 

3) Office of Economic Opportunity 

a) Community Action Programs 

b) Headstart 

c) Legal Services 
National Programs 

1) Private Social Service Organisations 

a) Family Association of America 

b) National Travelers Aid 

c) Child Weliare League of America 

d) National Assembly for Social Policy & Development 

e) National Health Association 
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f) Common Cause 
2) Religious and Civic Organizations 

a) Volunteers of America 

b) Salvation Army 

c) Organizations of Catholic, Protestant & Jewish Agencies 

d) National Association of Aging 
STATE ORGANIZATIONS 

A, Department of Health and Welfare (Located in Capitol^city - Programs) 

1) Aged 

2) Rehabilitation 

3) Blind 

4) Children (dependent, neglected » delinquent) 
6) Adults (welfare^ correctional, employment) 

B» liabor Departments and Employment Services 
C, State Legislation - Governor's Office 
1) Legislative Interim Committees 
LOCAL AGENCIES 
A* Public 

1) County Welfare Departments and their programs 

2) Local Offices for Federal Agencies 

a) Office of Economic Opportunity 

b) Social Security 

c) Model Cities 



d) Health Department 

e) Local School Boards 

B. Private 

1) Community Chest Agencies 

2) United Community Service 

3) Council Planning groups 

4) Minority groups 

5) Civic and Philanthropic Societies 

6) Religious and Other private endeavors 

C. Influence of new legislation in Washington on the above agencies 

1) Welfare reform bills 

2) Comprehensiva child development bills 

3) Federal Register 

4) Policy making and interpretation of legislation by the executive branch 
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SOURCES OF LEGAL COUNSEL FOR THE INDIGENT , 

The presentation win discuss vatious ways in which Indigents can obtain legal 
assistance. The foUowihg organizations will 
I» Legal Aid. Judlcare and Public Defenders 

Most of these programs are funded either locally or with 0. E, 0. monhs. These 
organizations prov:d0 the bulk of representation for poor people. They are congested 
organizations due to the flood of litigation, r^gal Aid and Publio Defender programs 
provide counsel who perform their services for poor persons on a full-time basis. 
Under Judicare'programs, an eligible person or family can retain counsel of their 
choosing.from the private sector and the attorney will be compensated by the program, 
11. Other g E. 6. Programs 

Some communities have specialized programs which do not fall Into the category 
listed in part L These programs provide counsel for organizations In a community. 
An organization such as this is located in Milwaukee and is called Freedom Through 
Equality. 

in. Tenant Unions 

Much of the problem of poor persons involves landlord-tenant disputes. Many 
communities around the country now have tenant unions. Poor persons can join these 
unions and obtain legal assistance In these disputes. 
IV, Consumer Leagues 

Similarly, much of the problems of poor persons Involves consumer difficulties 
due to door to door sales and other kinds ot promotions. Some cities have consumer 



leac;uo9 tt'hlch will provide legal counsel In these oases* 

V, State Ort^anizations such as the Office of the District Attorney. City Attorney or 
Attorney Oeneral '' 

Some states have programs within the traditional probecutorlal offices which 
assist poor persons in legal difficulties, Wlscottsin^s Attorney General's Office assists 
consumers who are defrauded and most District Attorneys will entertain prosecutions 
for fraud in such sltuaUons. The ayailablUty of these offlcee and these prosecutions can 
often result In a resolution of the poor person's legal problem. 
VI. American Civil Liberties Uoioa 

The ACLU will handle cases which Involve constitutional questions of major Impor- 
tance, If the difficulty faced by the poor person is widespread and Involves a wholesale 
taking advantage of ttie poor person's rights, the ACLU might be Interested in the lawsuit^ 
V1I» NAACP Legal Defense Fund Inc. of New York 

This organization, like the ACLU, handles cases which affect the rights of minor- 
itles. Unlike the ACLU, this organization is based In New York City and they can be 
contacted to determine whether they would be interested in the case. Their Interests run 
to both civil and criminal cases Involving issues of widespread problems facing minority 
groups. 

Vin. Local Attorneys 

Elvery community has Some local attorneys who will handle cases without fee. A 
list of such attorneys should be developed and they can be contacted to see If they w:ould 
participate in any particular case. 
IX. Defense Funds 

In some situations , the difficulty faced by the poor pprbori Is so enormous and 



Widespread that It attracts general publlo attention. In these situations It Is feasible 
to establish a defense fund or an action fund to raise money to hire counsel to handle 
the litigation. 
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professor Mary Lou Koran 

OdNTRIBUTION OP LEARNING THEORY TO EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 

The purpose of this presentation was 1) to explore the relationship between 
learning theory and educational practice, 2) to discuss a number of learning principles 
which are potentially useful In practice and 3) to Illustrate how these principles might 
be applied under circumstances similar to those In which the present Institute members 
might be working, 

The relationship between learning theory and educational practice is similar to 
that of any basic science and Its technological application. While technology must re- 
spect theory, in that it cannot violate fundamentally established prlcnlples, theory 
never dictates technology directly. In the process of application, something more than 
theory is always involved. It is no different wilh educational practices, for these prac- 
tices are multiply determined by educational objectives, financial resources, political 
philosophies, demands of mass education, etc. as well as by learning theory. 

A fundamental aspect of the relationship between learning theory and educational 
practice is that while there Is disagreement among learning theorists, quite frequently, 
it concerns the Interpretation of a set of facts rather than the facts themselves, upon 
which all agree. For example, the effects of reward on learning may be interpreted 
in terms of reinforcement, contiguity or Information. Although eventually, the correct 
Interpretation might be Important, it often makes little difference in terms of practical 
application. Thus while learning theorists may disagree, there are In fact a great many 
empirical relationships of practical importance upon which the theorists are In substan- 
tial agreement. Among them are the following: 



1) lliO learner should be active rather than passive. "Learning by doing" Is 
still an acceptable sl»>gan, 

2) frequency of repetition is Importahjt In acquiring a new skill, and In achiev- 
ing sufficient overlearnlng to promote retention and transfer, 

3) Reinforcement is Important, be Under cbnditions 
in which correct or desirable responses are reqi\rd;;d as Immediately as possible. 

4) Generalization and dlscrln>ination suggest the Importance of practice In var- 
ied 'jontexts so that learning will be effectively retained and transferred to an appro- 
priate range of stimuli. 

6) New behavior can be facllllteted tlirough Imitation of models, through shaping 
and ttiroui^rt cueing. 

6) Distributed practice is generally more effective than massed practice both for 
immediate learning and for long term retention, especially when the difficulty level of 
the learning material is high. 

7) The whole method of learning is superior to the part method when the amount 
of learning material does not exceed the size of the practice unit that the learner can 
conveniently handle, and when continuity of meaning and uniformity of difficulty 1. vel 
are maintained throughout the task. When the opposite set of conditions prevail, the 
part method is most advantageous. 

Following discussion of these learning principles, discussion centered around 
how they might be adapted and applied to learning problems of a particular subgroi^) 
of learners, in this case, culturally disadvantaged adults with language deficits. 



Among the Instructional impUcatlonB of learning principles discussed for work- 
ing with these Individuals were: 

1) Emphasis on experience In a wide vai-lety of practical contexts In which learn- 
ers may practice skills. 

2) Selection of learning tasks consonant with the learners existing response 
^I'epertqlre*!,. ;.' . ; _ '. ' .,-:::Jl|i;iil3il 

3) Mastery and consoUdatlon of all on-going learning tasks before new tasks are 
introduced* 

4) Use of frequent and Immediate reinforcement. 

5) Use of structured sequential arrangement of learning experiences. 
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Miss Charlotte Martin 

TOE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM IN WISCONSIN 



I. The Adult Basic Education Program within the State of Wisconsin j 

In the state of Wisconsin the educational system is governed by two separ- 
ate agencies, the Department of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. Wisconsin is one of a few states 
which has this unique educational structure. In 1965 the governor appointed the 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, technical and Adult Education the responsibility 
of administering the Adult Basic Education Program. The structure of the Voca- 
tional, Technical and Adult system will be discussed In detail as the unique 
aspects of each local program is presented, 
n. Philosophy and Objectives of Adult Basic Educations 

A. The philosophy of the Adult Basic Education Program is stated by the US 
Office of Education in the following quotes 

The Investment a nation makea in developing human talent determines 
that nation's character. For a free society this investment may be the key 
to Its survival. 

The planning process In a free society always involves the adult be- 
cause he has the franchise. No technological tool can replace him or his 
ability to make judgements. Yet this nation has not emphasized lifelong 
learning for the adult decision making population. 

Some 24 million adults, 16 years of age and older, with less than 
elg^it years of education have been denied the opportunity to fulfill them- 
selves achieve personal goals, and build into their living the values and 
aspirations of a free society. A meaningful work role for them Is out of 
the question. The never learned the basic skills — reading, writing and 
computing needed to get and hold a job. These people are made up partly 
of that segment identified as "hard-core unemployed adults," who help 
fill the welfare rolls. The relationship between these distressing situa- 
tions and education is well established. Our nation has not placed priority 
on dev.3loping human potential. This is a fact of life, and an unpleasant one. 



At this point In history, America cannot continue to forfeit huintttn talent. 

In a sense, ABE Is an educational enterprise which can affect genora- 
tione. The ugly fact is that most illiterate parents tend to rear illiterate 
or functionally illiterate children} but the more education an adult has, the . 
more likely ho is to encourage and inspire his children to pt-oflt froitt ^dUjoii* 
tlon. Our experience In America clearly Indicates that a step ahoail ftirV.-:^^^ 
parents is likely to mean four or five steps ahead for the children — a gte^t 
and rewarding increase In upward mobility* 

Hiese results show that the program of ABE has become one of the o : 
nation's positive Investments In human resources and quite a bargain com*"^ 
pared to costlier negative Investments in public welfare for the rehabllita-r 
tlon of wasted lives, In addition to being a sound investment in human re-; ^: 
sources, ABE is an economic Investment because it lowers unemployment, 
decreases welfare rolls, and Increases national production and expands (he 
tax base, Moreover, funds previously used to si^port the needy can be in- 
vested In teaching adults the skills required for the occupations of today 
and the future. 

B, The following objectives have been established for the Wisconsin Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) 1970-1071 Program} 

1. To place emphasis upon and provide education for the student who is 
truly disadvantaged. This emphasis will be directed toward adults who are 
unemployed or underemployed and disadvantaged racll or ethnic groups, 

2. To continue, to provide assistance in developing on a local level, a 
curriculum which is relevant to student needs, 

3. To develop an evaluation System, on the state and local level, for the 
ABE Program. This evaluation system will be designed to measure student 
progress and growth and overall program effectives. 

4. To pursue for adaptation on the state and local level creative and in- 
novative plans for teacher training, program development and research. 

Teacher Training Within the State: 



A. Objeotives ' 

1, Expand an awareness of the significance of ABE. 

2, Develop bases for gaining fuller understanding of disadvantaged 
Individuals and groups. 

3« increase the understanding of tfie unique and compleK character of 
ABE and the requirement of Individualized, coordinated and sequential 
work with disadvantaged adults and out-of-school youth, 

4. increase knowledge of related social services. 

5. Provide closely coordinated training for teachers, counselors and 
supervisors. 

6. Develop concrete schemes for integrating Individual staff roles into 
production team efforts and initiate exetnplary programs, 

7. Increase technical competence of teachers, counselors and super- 
visors. 

8. More effectively relate field practice and University study in ABE, 

B. Programs designed to obtain teacher training objectives: 
I. Enable Externe Program 

2* Seminars, University credit courses 

3, Special teacher training programs designed. 
Discussion of Local Programs: 

A. The attached map shows the 18 Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
districts in the State of Wisconsin. I will discuss with you some of the dis- 
tin??uishing features of the programs within each district, I have prepared 
in outline form, the geographical area served with a district, the population 



served and the name and address o! the coordinator or super visor^ You 

may contact this Individual if you want to obtain additional knowledge about 

the program. 
B« ]Programs which will be discussed in detail: 

li Adult Learning Center Kenosha 

2* El Centre A ESL 

3» Indian Programs 
Professional Reading in Adult Education 
A« Magazines 
B« Books 
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ill"-'^-' ' I>rof<>S8or John Zahorik ^^''\2y::y^^y'''r 

PRESENTATION SUMMARY OP ANALYSIS OF INSTRUCTION 

The purpose of this presentation was to familiarize partloJpants with Instructional 
analysis and provide practical applications of It, Instructional analysis Is a fairly re- 
cent educatloii phenomenon. Prior to 19.'iO little was known about instruction Oil the be- 
havior that teachers actually employ during the teaching- learning act, In the last 
decade instruction has been researcfced quite extensively and various research findings, 
anal^tfis instruments, teaching theory and other products of the sfesearch are now 
available for teacher use. Awareness of research findings and self-analysis with one 
or more of the many analysis systems that exist could help teachers Improve their 
Instructional techniques. 

The content of the presentation was the following: 

1) The domain of iristruction: defining terms 

a) Instruction 

b) Curriculum 

c) Qrgnaization 

2) Present state of instructional knowledge 

a) Lack of knowledge prior to 1950 

1) Curriculum 

2) Method research 

3) Teaching an art 

b) Knowledge since 1950 

1) Social - emotional 



2) CognlUve 

3) >*ffeotlve 

3) Flanders' Inteructional Analysis Systemi an example of a social-emotional analysis 

Instrument. 

a) Research 

b) Categories and matrix 

«;) Applications of Flanders' System 

4) Extension of Flanders' Sj'stem 

a) Foreign Langage ad^tations 

b) Questioning 

c) Developing 

d) Others 

After presentation of the above material, a simulated teaching situation was 
carried out and the'teacher 's" behavior was categorized and analyzed by the speaker 
using Flanders' System. The "teacher" and the "students" were Institute participants. 



yi, 8i EVALUATI0N» FINDINGS and RjECOMMENDATIONS 
(Evaluator: Dr. Walter Zwirner) 

Tho approach taken to evaluate the Institute paralleled last year's evaluation 
procedure* The lesults will be discussed under two headings: formative evaluation 
and summative evaluation. 
Fornrative Evaluation 

Testing progress, discussion with participants and staff, observations were con- 
ducted throughout the course of the Institute, Certain changes were made as a result 
of feedback by the participants. Tests were evaluated and returned immediately to 
allow ifae students and staff to adjust their program. One hour a day was set aside in 
which participants could meet with faculty to discuss problems. Overall it seemed 
that the participants felt free to discuss any problems they perceived with members 
of Ihe faculty, 

A questionnaire on the background of the participants was given the first day, 
th m immediately distributed to the faculty to allow them to adjust their program. A 
c<^y of the questionnaire is contained in Appendix 4, exhibit #6. 
Summative Evaluation 

Summative evaluation was to be broken down into four parts: 

1) Evaluation of the changes due to the classes (Linguistic, Cultural, Workshop 
and Microteaching). 

2) Results of the final questionnaire, 

3) Observations by the evaluator* 

4) Results of a follow-up study in December, 

ilie results will be discussed under the four topics listed above. 
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Test Results 

The model to test change used last year was to be used also for this year's Instl- 
tub For this purpose, the workshop test developed during the 1971 Institute was given 
on (he first day. It became quickly apparent that this plan could not be followed. The 
participants of this year's Institute were better prepared overall with a better educa- 
tional background. Table I contains the test results of the workshop tests. 

TABLE I 

Workshop test results - mean scores 



Group Pre- test 1971 Post-test 1971 Pre- test 1972 

ESD-B 15,0 18.0 17.3 

ESD-S 15.8 16.07 " 16.1 

EFL 15.6 19.4 17.4 

Overall 15.5 18.0 16.9 



After considering these results it was d(3clded to construct items for workshops tests 
to be given at the end of the Institute. The previous test was considered too easy for 
this year's participants. The workshop test used is in appendix 4, exhibit #7. 

A linguistics test was developed during the week pr&ceeding the Institute by Dr. 
Di Pietro. The content was considered appropriate by the linguistics teachers. This 
test was to serve as both a pre- and post-test to measure change, Again it was found, 
see Table 2, that the test was too easy for this year's participants. 

TABLE 2 

Linguistic test - mean scores out of 30 
Group Mean 

ESD-B 23.0 
ESD-S 21.1 
EFL 23.4 



ll ' ; Items for new tests were developed during the Institute. The final tests used are con- 
talned m appendix 4, exhibits #8, 9, 10 and n* 

The results of the final tests were excellent as can be seen in Table 3 - Workshop 
test and Table 4 - Linguistics test. 

TABLE 3 

Pinal Workshop test - mean scores out of ^0 
Group Mean Standard deviation 

ESD-B 24.5 2.5 

ESD-S 23.7 2.7 

EFL 25.2 2.9 

TABLE 4 
Final Linguistics test , 
Group Mean Standard deviation 

ESD-B (30 items) 27.0 3.1 

ESD-S (26 items) 21.5 1.9 " 

EFL (26 items) 22.5 1,9 

Both tests were Item analyzed. As a result a new test, to be used as a pre- test 
next year, Is to be developed. It became obvious that we will need to Include Items in 
the final test which can be piloted for successive years* tests. 

A first attempt to evaluate the microteaching lessons by means of a teat instru- 
ment was made. The test (see exhibit #12) was developed along the objectives of micro- 
teaching as used by the Instructors. Although the Interrater agreement was satisfactory, 
the test as it stands now needs to be revised, A possible observation schedule for 
classes in session should be considered. 
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Questionnaire 

An open ended questionnaire (see exhibit #13) was given to each partloipant at the 
end of the Institute. The discussion of the results will be done by the structure used 
on the questionnaire. Overall, average evaluation, plus criticism will be described. 
Linguistics Seminar 

The linguistics seminar was generally rated as valuable and worthwhile (34 of 
48). Only three participants felt that they did not gain any useful Information from this 
part of the Institute. Suggestions to make the linguistics lectures more praotlcal were 
made by a number of the participants. The last lectures were seen as being useful in 
teaching situations. Both instructors were lauded for their clear presentation and 
dedication. 
Culture Seminar 

Discussion for this seminar has to be broken down into the EFL and ESD-S, and 
the ESD-B groups. 

Participants of the ESD-S and EPL groups offered criticism and suggested changes 
In content. Only six felt that 'octures should not be changed. Suggestions were made 
to study specific cases and to use material which is specifically aimed at adults. 

The ESD-B group considered their seminar of great value, only one person rated 
the seminar worthless and of average value. The only recurring criticism was that the 
time alloted was too short. 
VVorkshqas 

The discussion will be divided into two parts: ESD-S, EFL and ESD-B. 

The participants of the ESD-S and EFL groups were overall satisfied. Only three 



of tte 32 felt that the wotkshc^ had fallen short of its goals. Eighteen partlcl^atlts ' 
desoribed the workshops as a valuable , en tertainiflg experience. The only recvirr^ng 
oibitlpism concerned the fact that the participants were not suffiolently involved dur- 
ing class. 

In the ESD-B group only three participants felt that the workshop had achieved 
their goals. Seven felt disappointed. The major criticism concerned its reiatlon to 
other parts of the Institute. 
Microteaohln p 

This part of the Institute was generally accepted as useful and valuable, only 
three participants felt that It added little to their knowledge and experience as teachers* 
Suggestions for changes were made: 

1) To reduce the time alloted^ 

2) To have microteaching spread throughout the Institute for each group. 

3) To overcome the artificiality of the role-playing by some means or otherv 

4) To have the supervisory staff trained In TESOL* 
Consultant Conferences 

This was considered by most the part in which they would like to see changes. 
Approximately half of the participants had suggestions to make, all of these found one 
or more speakers to be of interest. Only five felt satisfied that the conferences added 
value to the Institute. 

Suggestion included: 

1) Afternoon conferences. 

2) Nearly all wanted fewer than the eight required meetings. 

3) Panel discussions. 
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Field Trips 

Opinion about tho field trips was fairly evenly spread from useful to '^a poor way 
to spend an evenlng'\ The major suggestion was to make the tr^s voluntary, allowing 
smaller groups to attend the two centers and thus leading to closer contact with the 
center personnel. 
Overall Evaluation 

Only two of the participants felt that they had spent an unfruitful three weeks In 
Milwaukee. Forty- three expressed their appreciation and indicated that this had been 
a most valuable experience, very worthwhile their time and expenses, while three 
felt ambivalent » 

Suggestions for other Institutes included: 

1) Display of books and materials for ABE from publishers. 

2) A preliminary questionnarie to ascertain some of the needs of the participants* 
Follow-up Study 

A questionnaire, to be sent out in December, will be developed, to ascertain the 
value of tho Institute (1971 and 1972) for the participants. If funds are available^ Insti- 
tute faculty members will visit participants who work In the surrounding area near the 
home University of the faculty member. This will be done In order to ascertain 
whether or not programs, conferences or lectures have been started in the community 
where the participant teaches. 

In terms of dissemination, follow-up will be achieved by attendance at the follow- 
ing conventions: 

1) The AEA-NAPCAE Convention to be held in Minneapolis. A program will be 
presented on Saturday, November 18, 1972 at the Hotel Leamington. (Panel: D. Bartley 

erJc 



G, Burgess, Hi Di |>I^^^ Zuok, L. Zuck and W« Zwlrner.) * 

2) The MLA Convention to be held In New York City, A program will be pre* 
sented on Thursday, December ^8, 1972 itt the New York Hilton HoteU (Panel: D, 
Bartley, Hi Dl PietrOi J. Jenkins and W. Zwirner) 

3) Possibly the AERA Convention In February, 1973 will be atteuded, 
Eyaluator^s Comments 

The Institute proved a success. The participants > because of their better educa- 
tional backgrounds proved Interesting and challengirig* Their comments are criticisms 
which were nearly all cons true tive* 

Based on observations and the questionnaires the following recommendations arc 

made: 

1) Linguistics could be more applied^ use of more examples fitted for ABK« 

2) The Workshops should be more coordinated with the linguistics Seminar and 
Microteacbing to allow for development of teaching material i to be used In Microteach^ 
ing and also to be available to use in their home communities, 

3) Microteachlng should be alternated with lectures. Time taken for Microteach^ 
ing should be reduced to a maximum of three days for each groiq[), 

4) Participants should be encouraged to use languages unkiiown to other partici-^ 
pants. This would remove the necessity of role-playing. Dr. Di Pietro's suggestion 
to have participants prepare five-minute lectures , to be t^ed and reviewed by the 
staff I should prove useful. The time thus saved could be used for the Llngulsltcs or 
Culture Seminars, t , 

5) There were too many Consultant Conferences slated this year, A maximum 
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Of two a week would be sufficient. If field trips are required, only one Conference 
should bo held during the same week. Through panel discussions the same material 
could be covered. 

6) Attendance on field trips should be voluntary, with one field trip required^ 

7) The Culture section for ESD-S and EFL should be revised. More emphaMs 
should be put on Cultural differences as exhibited by adults. 

Ovorall theh, In my oplon, and supported by my discussions with the partiolpunts 
and by the evaluations, the Institute was worthwhile and a success. 



VII. APPENDICES 
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Dissemination of information about our model program is essential If we are to 



reach as many interested educators as possible* Also, our specific wish has been to 



Inform arid hopefully affect those teachers in Adult Daslc Education who are unaware 
of our program. To this aim, we have designed the following multi- faceted program 
for Institute dissemination: 

I) Sotting up a procedure for participant dissemination. 



or conferences in order to retrain his colleagues and other teachers in similar pro* 
grams whore he lives. The dissemination of information from the participant takes 
tho form of a tree diagram, with the participant as the focal point. 



2) Attendance at National level professional Conventions. 

The Director and Faculty of the 1971 and 1972 Institutes have participated in the 
following Conventions held in the fall and winter of the 1971-72 academic year in which 
the ABE-TESOL Institutes of the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee was described as the model program for other programs to follow: Ameri- 
can Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL), in Chicago, November, 
1971 (Hartley, Burgess, Di Piotro and McKay); and Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages (TESOL), in Washington, February, 1972 (Bartley, Burgess, Di Pletro, 
McKay, J. Zuck, L. Zuck and Zwlrner). Invitations have been extended to describe 
tho work of tlie 1972 Summer Institute at the following Conventions of the 1072-73 



Each participant has been encouraged to eet up community programs, leotures 



T 
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academic year: Adult Education Association (AE A), In Minneapolis, In November, 
1072 (Bartley, Burgess, Dl Pletro, J. Zuck, L. Zuck and Zwlrner); the Modern 
Language Association (MLA), in New York, In December, 1972 (Bartley, Dl Pletro 
and Zwlrner); the Pacific Northwest Conference on Foreign Languages (PNCPL), on 
Orcas Island, San Juan IslandSi Washington, May 4, 1973 (Bartiey); and Teaching ! 
English to leakers of Other Languages Convention (TESOL), In San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, May 8-13, 1973 (Bartley, J» Zuck and Zwlrner), By attending these confer- 
ences the dissemination pattern and foUow-^up program have been expanded and will . 
continue to be expanded. 

For local dissemination see section on publicity (Appendlce 3). 
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TEACHERS OF ENOUSH TO SPEAKERS OF 0'.rHE« UN0UA6ES 

Sixth Annual Convention 
February 26- IViarch 1, 1972 
The Washington Hilton 
Washington, D. C. 



iOq. - 5:00 P, M. 
laturday, Feb. 20 



tpO - 6:00 P. M. 



■ 

IIP 



j^JModol^ Program 



Louis Zuck 

University of Michigan, Dearborn 
Diana E. Bartley 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Gordon P. Burgess, M»D* 
Columbia Hospital 

Robert J. Di Pietro 
Georgetown University 

Maryann McKay 
Stanford University 

Walter Zwirner 
University og Calgary 

Follow-up and Individual Conferences 
on Uic Model Program 

Joyce Zuck 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 



International 
Ballroom East 



International 
Ballroom East 
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TESOL 



TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
SPEAKERS OP OTHER LANGUAGES 



7th ANNUAL CONVENTION 

PUERTO RICO 




Onlhc 1 1 ill on Hotel • Sutf ji/<w. P/terlo Kico 
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IfcORKSHOP NO. I (ESD) TOWER FUNCTION ROCM 3 

teiyl Bailoyi Hunter College 
Carol £• Reed, Brooklyn College 

Qb.leotlvee s 

(1) to explore in depth major attltudlnal leeuos, es well lis jilia oriala In the 
evallebUlty of olasaroom materiale for effecting a aeoond-dialeot approaoh 

(2) to Involve educators, working at various levels In the educational process, 
in working out the educational priorities affecting the teaching of standard 
English skills to speakers of social dialects 

Issues to be discussed will be studied in advance by the participants who will pre« 
pare asslgments which will be sent to them before the workshop. A set of recoconetv* 
dations dealing with the Issues of the workshop will be developed* 

jE^tyollment s 

Limited to JO. Participants should have had seme practical , contact with the 
probleffiS« (No novices please«) 



WORKSHOP N0« 2 (ABE) OCEAN WINQ ROOM A}d 

APPLIED LINGUISTIC AND VIDEOTAPED MICROTEACHINQ PRACTICE 

Diana E* Bartley, University of Wisconsin « Milwaukee 
Robert J, DiPietro, Georgetown University 
Joyce Zuck, University of Michigan 
Walter Zwlmer, University of Calgary 

Obtectivest 

(1) recognise and analyze linguistic and cultural p]X)bleois 

i2j consider alternative solutions (videotaped mlcroteaching practice) 
3} evaluate methods for the above 

Activitiest 

An introduction will be given and then participants will be cycled in small group's 
from linguistics to ^ materials to mlcroteaching to evaluation. 

fiyolliaent ! 

Limited to 30. Participants should be ABE teachers (or teachers of ESOL to young 
adults) who are in leadership positions. 



WORKSHOP NO. 3 (ABE) TOWER FUNCTION ROCM 2 

MODULARIZED CITRRICULU?.<: ONE APPROACH TO THE PROBLD^ OF CONTIhlUINQ 
EMROm.g:OT THRQUOH MINI-^WITS 

Robert Lee Stalthton, Asian Newcomer Parent Program, San Francisco, California 
Objectives : 

(1) explore the concept of Modularized Currlculvn 

(2) explore how Mini-Units work 

(3) explore how to adapt tJie working model to the participants^ own teaching 
situation 

(4) examine the beginning ESL materials that the Asian Newccraer Parent Program 
has developed which teaches English through ccmmunlty orientation 

Activities ! 

After exploring each component outlined above, participants will react by (1) com- 
paring/contrasting the models to their own teaching situation; (2) redesigning their 
own curriculvw in light of the model, or redesigning the model in light of their own 
teaching situation; (3) evaluating both design and content of the models, Each par- 
ticipant will take away a sample of the materials and their design. 



Vn. 2. FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 

The foUow-up program of the ABE-TESOL Institute formed a new and Intrinsic 

part of the Institute. The purpose of the follow-up was to 1) afford partlolpanta the 

opportunity of giving the staff feedback on the participants' reactions to the different 

aspects of the Institute and the utility of various aspects of the Institute; and 2) 

through the device of the interview, to give (he participants the opportunity to dlsouos 

any question or problem with the staff member or react in anyway to the staff mem- • 

ber availing himself for (he Interview. The interviews were each given the flexible 

set of guidelines to follow. The flexible set of guidelines included a discussion of the 

materials of the Institute, evaluation of the training aspects and general reactions to 
the Institute. 

The follow-up program was subdivided into two parts; 

1) Mailed questionnaires - sent in early December. An example of the question- 
naire follows this part of the report, 

2) Individual Interviews by staff and faculty. 
J5!y'i''fiiSJl!il8tlpnnalrej^ 

A total of 146 questionnaires were mailed early In December, 1972, Of these, 
65 questionnaires were returned. Fifty-one were available by February, 1973 and 
formed tiie basis of this analysis. The breakdown by Institute wass 34 participants of 
the 1972 Institute responded, 21 participants of the two 1971 Institutes responded. Thus 
the rate of response of the 1972 participants was excellentj and, the overall rate of 
response I.e. 65/46 was within acc^ted norms. The low rate of response for 1971 
Indicates that a year and a half Is to long to wait for a follow-up evaluation, A num- 
ber of questionnaires (8) were returned because the participants had moved without 

ERIC 
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leaving a forwarding addresa* 

Table I contains the average rating given by participants to the different parts 
of the Institute, as well as the standard errors of this average. Since no significant 
differences were found between responses of the three different Institutes the dAta 
was pooled, so that the resp-^nses are based on the returned 51 participant^,' As can 
be seen, the mloroteachlng, workshops and linguistic seminars were rated highest 
and combined on the average as useful to very useful. The culture semlhars were 
rated between average to useful, although closer to useful. The variation for this 
group was partly due to Inter- seminar differences. Consultant conferences and field 
trips were rated as neutral; a large variation existed between respondents. 



TABLE I 
Mean Ratings 





Useless 
I 


2 


3 


4 


Very useful 
6 


Linguistics 








4.0 




Workshop 








4,2 




Culture Seminar 






3^6 






Mloroteachlng 








. .4.3 




Consultant Conferences 




2,9 








Field Trips 




2.9 









Table n contains the average, ratings of five different parts in terms of publicity, 
background information, helpfulness of understanding, method and theory of teaching. 
The rating scale went from zero to two, Indicating no use to useful. The highest ratings 
went to the workshops and mloroteachlng on all aspects. Linguistics was rated high on 
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all parts accept the method of teaching indicating some lack of practicality in the pre- 
sentation o! the seminar. The culture seminar was rated average, consultant confer-^ 
ences and field trips were considered of average usefulness in the following categories 
relevant to them: 1) •'providing background information" and 2) "helps in understand- * 
Ing people". A set of open-ended questions were administered in order to obtain In- 
formation on activities related to the Institute which were like Initiated or participated 
In since the termination of the Institute. 



TABLE n 

Mean Ratings and Standard Error of the Mean 





Practical - 
applicable 
to teaching 


Provides 
background 
for present 
teaching 


Helps in 
understand- 
ing people 


Provides 
for better 
understand- 
ing of theory 


Gives 
method 

of 

teaching 


Linguistic 


1.4/ .10 


1.6 / .08 


1.3 / .12 


1.7 / .08 


.98/. 12 


Workshop 


1. 7 / . 09 


1, 6 / . 10 


1.3 / .12 


1.4/. 12 


1.5/.1 


Culture 
Seminar 


1. 2 / . 82 


1.3 / .12 


1.6 / .08 


. 85 / . 13 


.77/. 14 


Microteachlng 


1. 7 / . 03 


1.3/. 12 


1.3 / .12 


1.3 /.II 


1.7/. 08 


Consultant 
Conferences 




. 89 / . 12 


1.1/. 12 






Field Trips 




.88/. 12 


1.0 /.II 







A list of abbreviated responses for all questions follows: 

Question 8 reads as follows: "Describe activities you Initiated in which the sum-'^ 
mer Institute experience has helped in some way. A representative number of 
answers are included below: 

Construction of a teacher's manual; and panelist in a workshop on ABE 
— Course on Black Culture 
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— Mlcrotoaching for self education program 

— Participant in discussions on linguistic concepts such as pattern exercises and 
dialectic differences 

— Mioroteachlng technique for training new teachers; initiated an in-service ABfi 
workshop! dictionary forms; testing procedures and criteria 

— Conversational English class; train on contrastive analysis 

— Initiated an introductory course in linguistics 

— Consumer education program 

— Swap shop at a Spanish Center 

— Field trips 

~ Flash cards for beginners; in class evaluations 

— Laubach Method 

Question 9 reads as follows: "Describe activities initiated by others, in which 
you participated in which the summer Institute experience helped. " A representative 
number of answers are included below: 

~ ABE workshop; regional workshop; member of state planning committee for 
organizing a workshop; inter-centers visits 

— Information on migrant programs; task force leader 

— Collecting curriculum material; guest speaker on Institute; presentation on 
phonics and linguistics 

~ Paper, 'Increase Drill Patterns for l^eakers of Black English" ; participant in 
Black studies program; serves on Advisory Committee In ABE; complied a handbook 
for teachers of ESL 



— serves on an evaluation team 

Question 10 reads as follows: "Suggestions for future Institutes." A represen- 
tative number of answers are included belows 

— Cultural backgro'ond on Indian, Eskimos; more practical work; earlier notices'* 
to participant with description of staff; advanced Institute for previous participants; 
teaching of reading; Inter-partlcipant discussion and exchange of experiences 

Question 11 reads as follows: "In what ways were you able to share your Institute 
experiences with others. " A representative number of answers are included belows 
~ Beport to press; sharing of materials 

— In-service training; consulting in ABE-TESOL 

— Mlcroteaching demonstration; supervisor of teachers 
Question 12 reads as follows: "Further comments." 

— All of the comments represented overall positive evaluations about the Institute, 
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rACVi-TV or tlOUCATION / DCPARTHCNT OP EOUCAtlONAL PSVCHOLOQY 



DeceiBiber 8| 1972 • 

Dear ABE Participant: 

Attached is a follow-up questionnaire which shouldn't 
take much more than 10 minutes of your time. I m asking your 
co-operation in supplying us with this information so as to 
allow for better planning of other institutes* Should you have 
other information, which might prove useful, please feel free 
to write me additional comments. 

I hope you have had a productive time since attending 
the Institute. 

Wishing you a happy holiday season, 

Sincerely yours, 

WWZ/ec Walter W. Zwlmer, 

Bncl. Associate Professor. 



StFRIC tMt UNlVEftSiTV OF CAUOAAV / aft^O U Ave. N W. / CALOArtV / ALBERTA / CA>IAOA / TJN IN4 

' ^ ■ AR€A COOe 40>, TCt6**M0Ne 2M-86I1 
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FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 
ABE Shimmer Institute (Milwaukee) 

1« Name , ; 

2« Institute ^ 

date attended 

3. Majur occupation since attending the Institute 



4, Weekly hours spent on preparation for ABE teaching ______ 

5. Weekly hours spent on actual ABE teaching 

6« Use the following ranking system: 

5 - very useful 
4 - useful 
3 - nuetral 
2 - of littlf; use 
1 - useless 

for Judging the different parts of the Institute as you see it now: 





Useless 
1 


2 


3 


4 


Very useful 
5 


LiuRuistics 












Workshop 












Culture Seminar 












Mlcroteachine 












Consultant Conferences 












Field Trips 
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Questionnaire- 2 . 

7* Judge, using Y - yes 
S - some 
N - no 



the following aspects of the Institute as you see them now: 





Practioal - 
^pliciAle 
to teaching 


Provides 
background 
for present 
teaching 


Helps in 
understand- 
ing people 


Provides 
for better 
understand- 
ing of theory 


Gives 

method 

of 

teaching 


Lineuistics 












Workshop 












Culture 
Seminar 












Mlcroteaching 












Consultant 
Conferences 












Field Trips 













8* Describe activities you initiated in which the summer Institute experience has 
helped in some way. 



9* Describe activities initiated by others, in which you participated, in which the 
summer Institute experience helped* 
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Questionnaire- 3 

10. Suggeatlona for futtire summer Institutes, 



lit In what ways were you able to share your Institute experiences with others? 



12. Further comments. 



......'fSil: 



Vn. 3. PUBLICITY 
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vn. a. PUBuciTY 

April 28, 1972 

UWM Post <8mall article) 

June 9 1 1972 

UWM News Release 

June 13, 1972 

Milwaukee Journal (small 
article) 

June 21, 1972 
UWM Post 

June 30, 1072 

UWM Newsletter 

August 12« 1972 
Mequon Squire 

August 16, 1972 

Milwaukee Sentinel 

August 17, 1972 
Mequon. Squire 



l^ifdlo Intarview£ t 

July 26, 1972 
WUWM 

"Schoolmanship '72", SsOO p.m. 
Prof. Martin Haberman - host 
Prof. Jacinto Jenkins - guest 

August 9, 1972 
WUWM 

"Schoolmanship '72", 8:00 p.m. 
Prof. Martin Haberman - host 
Profs Diana Bartley and Walter 
Zwlrner " guests 



Televised Interview s} 

August 1, 1972 
Channel 12, WISN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
6t00 evening news 

August 2, 1972 
Channel 12, WISN 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
7:00 evening news 

August 2, 1972 
Channel 6, WITI 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
12:00 noon news 

August 21, 1972 
ChanneU, WTMJ 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Special Program 
5:00 evening news 

August 28, 1972 
Channel 4, WTMJ 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
12:00 noon news 



August 16, 1972 
WUWM 

"Schoolmanship '72", 8:00 p.m. 
Prof. Martin Haberman - host 
Prof. Robert Di Pietro - guest 

August 27, 1972 

WISN •;:-'v;^v-;^^ 
"Sound of Ideas" 

Mr. Don Freliok - host|5|||'iiSK|g^^^ 
Prof. Diana Bartley - guest 
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Radio Interviews continued ; 

September 24, 1972 
WISN 

"Sound of Ideas", 8:00 p.m» 
Mr. Terry Zlmdars - host 
Prof, Diana Hartley - guest 

September 25, 1972 
WISN 

"Sound of Ideas", 8:00 a. m. 
Mr. Terry Zlmdars - host 
Prof, Diana Bartley - guest 



Newspaper Clippings; 



ss^ WISCONSIN 

Press Asscclatlon 

;iO fait V*i»> St'Mt 
NU'waukoa Jounol 

U WM to Teach \ 
Basic Endv<ih 

\\v I * \. ,i\\if I : M I - - 
, 4(iu'u v/h'^ spe^k r*f»n>t«ndftrd 



UWM POST 
Aprlf 2 8> 197 2 

Adw/t ed 
program set 

A program for Adult Basic 
Education teacher training wlU 
bo held this summeri sponsor- 
ed lor th^ third consocutlvo 
time by the School of Educa- 
tion here* 

It will be held between July 
41 jMvd Avgust 

The $65,000 f rant whlcti (unds 
the program has been awarded 
to WaifA BarUey»as$l8tantpro- 
fessoir iti the bepartaient o( 
Curriculum and Instnjetloti» 
who Is also respocislble for 
estabtlshtng the program* 

m basic aim of the^tnstitute 
Is to trainexperlehcedteadiers 
of adults who have the jNulva^ 
lent M ^lg))Ui grade education 
or le^s and who a^e native 
speaker^ of nonstandard Bng- 
ifsh Or a foreign language. 
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Jun<i 9» 1972 bl 



hews release summer institute is scukduled for 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER TRAINING 

MADISON'^'A $65| 000 federal grant will support a summer institute at UV/M 
to train teachers of adults v/ho have the equivalent of eighth grade education or less 
and who are native speakers of nonstandard Ennlish or a foreign language* 

The University of Wisconsin System Board of Regents Friday accepted the 
grant for the University of Wlsconsln^MUwaukee from the Department of Hoaith; 
Education and Welfare, The Regents met In ^iadlson• 

Asst* Prof, plana Hartley, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, will di- 
rect the institute, the third consecutive Institute In English as a Second Llalectand 
English as a Foreign Language in the area of Adult Basic Education sponsored by 
the School of Education, The Institute will be held from 8:30 a. m, to 4:30 p, m, 
July 31 to Aug, 18 In rooms In the UWM Engineering and Mathematical Sciences 
building. 

Each of the 48 participants will teach a televised five minute lesson to a group 
of other participants. Through the microteachlng method, the teachers will then 
watch the session on television. Other participants will offer constructive crltU 
clsm to Improve the teacher's methods and the lesson will be retaught. 

The participants, who are oxperienced teachers from acres? the country, wlU 
then.returnto their schools to help train other teachers. 

Seminars and workshops will be conducted by Professors Robert J, Dl Pletro, 
Georgetown University; Louis Zuck, University of Michigan, Dearborns Joyce Zuck, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbors Assoc, Prof. Richard L, Cummlngs, UV/M 
School of Education; and Prof. Jacinto Jenkins, Sacramento State College of Cali- 
fornia. 

Conference leaders and topicit will Includes Dr, Gordon F# Burgess, Chief of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Columbia Hospital, medical resources; UWM School of 
Social Welfare Dean P. FreUoric DelllQuadrl, Goclal welfare resources; Prof, 
Arnold Mitchem, Director of th^ Educational Opportunity Program at iviarquette 
University, education resources for the adult student; and Asst, Prof, Elaine 

EKLC (MORE) 




Barteli IndlvtdualUed Instructtoni and Assoc* Ptof» JohnA* Zahorlki Interaction 
analyiU (both are of the Department of Curriculum and Instruction), 

Three Institute sections will Include participants who teach standard English 
ae an alternate dialect for speakers of nonstandard, particularly Black nonstandard 
English; a concentration on English as a second dialect and language for Spanlch 
speakers; and English as a second language for heterogenous language background 
groups. / 



# # # 
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to cover 
language, prob lems 



AmoQ^ tte sp^al stiiitmer la* 
sUtuUs otteKd by Oi« UiUv»« 
$lty tr« oM to teach tre^ coU^q 
coumSf 000 to iralQ tochers 
for iuioUtesicedueatlodiaiidooe 

^Th^ mmtmifiiig program 
wlU bo suiyorted hf a tSiJM 
fedoral tift&t aod !a atmoa at 
tho teaching tt adult^jrlKJtMYO 
tbo equtvaloM of an eighth grade 
oducattOQ or less aiKf wlio do not 
speak EogUsh. 

DlaM Bartleyianasslstantpro* 
tessor la tho Department ol 
Curriculum voi bstructioD, 
wlU direct tho Institute, Spoo* 
$ored bf the School of Edua- 
tlon» the Institute Is beginning 
Its third consecutive summer 
session, 

The institute wlU be held from 
6:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. July 31 
* to August IB In the Science Com^ 
plex« 

Each d the ISpartlclpants, who 
are eq)erleQced teachers from 
across the country« vlll teacha 
televised five minute lesson toa 
group of other participants, 



through the mlcroteachlng me- 
thod, the teachers wtU watch the 
session oti television and offer 
constructive criticism* 

Several seminars aikl work- 
shops will be conducted. 




A second insuiute here is being 
sponsored bv theStanishSpeak* 
tng Outreach Institute and will 
offer free college credit cour« 
ses during the eight week pro* 
gram. 

Courses are offered to all mem- 
bers of Milwaukee's Latin com- 
munities and began June 19, 
Taught volunteer teaching 
assistants and studentSi cour« 
ses wlU Include: economlcsi 
history* sociology i psychology, 
chemistry and mathematics. 

At the end of program, any stu- 
dent may take a short eiam to 
receive the credit. Any student 
placing in the upper 50% of the 
exam will get three tosixcred- 
its. 

Prospective students should 
contact Pat Gomez at $'72-4242. 

The third insUhite offered here 
this summer will give five dif- 
ferent views of urban problems, 

Leon SchuTi director of the in* 
sUtute said the views will be 
discussed through the team 
teaching efforts of an anthro- 
pologist, economist, geograph- 
er, sociologist and political 
scientist. 

The institute on urban prob- 
lems conducted for secondary 
social studies teachers^ seventh 
through 12th grades, will be held 
here from Monday through Aug, 
U. A $62,161 NaUonal Sci- 
ence PoundatfoQ grant will fi- 
nance the Ini^Utute. Prom more 
than 200 applications from a- 
round the country, 42 Milwau- 
kee metropolitan area teach- 
ers were selected. 

The Institute staff will be Schur, 
a professor ct economics^ and 
curriculum and Ins^^ructton. and 
director of the Center for Eco- 
nomic Education; assoc, prof, 
James Flanhery, leographv, 
associate director of the insti- 
tute; professor Warner Bloom- 
berg, urt)an affairs; asslsbiQt 
professor Edward Hayes, poli- 
tical science; assistant prof- 
essor Donald Kurt2, anthropol- 



ogy; and Marlln Tznck, who is 
working on a doctorate in the 
School of Educatlocki staff edu^ 
catlontst. I VlsitA^; guest lec* 
ture rs wilt Include other fai^uliy 
members ixA ottlctals from the 
community and government. 
Simulation games wlU also be 
used to Illustrate urban prob- 
lems, 

"The course Is for the non 
major," Schur said* 'It's very 
dUflcult for the teacher to mas- 
ter wholly different disciplines 
in order to understand all of 
social science. We will teach 
methods of how to be objective 
and make a hypothesis. These 
methods should have a lasting 
impact on the teacher.*' 

Started without funds last fall 
on a voluntary, experimental 
basis, the course continued In 
the spring semester when 
$8^213 was awarded the project 
from (JW Central Admlnlstra* 
Uon as part of one-time grants 
sun^orting promising and in- 
novative efforts for Improving 
education. The project was one 
of five at UWM awarded funds. 

The participants wtlldlvidelnto 
groups and each group will work 
on a written report on selected 
urban problems. Faculty mem- 
bers wlU be available for In** 
dividual guidance. 

The teachers, all from the me- 
tropolitan areaof Kenosha, Mil- 
waukee, Ozaukee, Racine, 
Washt[«toQ and Waukesha 
Counties, will be eligible for 
stlpewls of $60 per week plus 
$15 per week for each depend* 
ent* Classes wilt be from 9 
a,m, to 12 no<m Mondays through 
Fridays, and from 1 to S p,m, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, In Bolton Hall, room 
75 with eight hours of graduate 
credit awarded. 
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ACCEPT $2 ,160 , 304 IN GRANTS FOR UWM 
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The total of $2,150,304 In gifts^ grants and 
federal contracts accepted U\ June by the 
Regents for UWM includes? 

$581iS90 from HEW and HUD for facilities 
and remodeling projects, 

$555,000 from Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, to Graduate School for 
fellowships, research and research 
facilities. 

$119,500 from Irwin-Sweeney- Miller Founda- 
tion for School of Architecture consulting 
services. 



$65,000 from HEW for adult basic education 
project directed by Diana Bartley (Curricu- 
lum and Instruction). 



{iiiGatiin||ewslette 



r 



May, 1972 



SUMMER INSTITUTE - ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



The School of Education will sponsor a three*week Institute In English as a 
Second Dialect end English as a Foreign Language In the ared of Adult Basic Education. 
The Institute wilt take place from July 31 to August 18, 1972. The basic aim of the 
nst 1 tu te Is to tr a t n peop I e to teach adu I ts who have th? equ I va I ent of ao 8th grade. 



education or less and who are native speakers of non-standard English or a foreign 
language. These experienced teachers are In supervisory or leadership positions and 
will be able to help tra!n other teachers as a result of their attendance at the 
Institute. The Institute will be divided Into three sections of 16 participants 
eachs 

Section t will be for participants who teach standard English as an 
alternate dialect to speakers of non-standard English (particularly Blacky 
non-standard English). 

Section 1 1 concentrates on English as a second dialect and language for 
speakers of Spanish. 

Section I ! ! deals with English as a second tanguage for heterogeneous 
language background groups. 



, ^ JW^ students Interested In Teaching English as a Second Dialect and/or English 
I t^L-orelgn Language will be invited to audit classes and observe fnlcroteachlng 
iof^^ procaduras. If I nterastedi please call Or. Diana BartUy at 965-5383. 
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fARttdinPJa«S 6<lrtC|lO TEACHING COURSES • The four ptopit ihown ibtf^ Wad Ilk* "Who'i *bo"> th* M&>iilonj^.w«ld. 
TMy'rt li Uklni birt In the mlcro-teachlnc course being conducted At UWM Under the dli«ct)on of Dr. DItne fitrtley, Me<)UOn. Prom the 
hti m Dr. Walteit Zwimer, Unlverdty of Caljury, Albert*, Cviada; Dr. Jovce Zuck, Unlversltv of Michigan, />.nc. Arbor, Michigan; Or. 
Xtditto Jettktna, CaHfomia Stale Unhettity at Sacramento and Dr. Robert Dinetr<i, Geojgetown University. 

Where English is a foreign language 

She^s force behind Institute 



TrtJUng Dltn« Bvtley for an 
afternoon U extuuitlnB. Dr. 
B«rtley» 203 W. Ki|hvkw Dr.. 
Me<)uon, li the ener|«Uc, 
enthusiastic roic« behind the 
AduU BatU Education 
tcacherirainrng Institute now 
underv^ay at UwM. An Interview 
with her turned into an 
interview wHh an fnstitute-the 
coniMttants, teachers, students. 

You Quickiy %ti the 
im£>resslon that the Institute Is 
Dr. Bartley. Constantly attentive 
to details In a rush from one 
ptaoe to another, she ta ever 
iradous to the men and women 
who have come together to pool 
their resources for a common 
ef fo?l-tbal . . p( nuking the 
absorption Into the English 
culture easier for those of 
different backgroundi 

Fedeially funded by a 
$66,000.00 grant the 3week 
Institute Is in iU third year, 
running from July 31 to Aug. 
1& Bstabtished by Dr. Bartley. 
the Institute under the auspices 
of the School of Education, 
teadies Engjish as a second 
dieWct ax>d English as a foreign 
langu^e. The model program, 
the only one if its kind In the 
country, has received a national 
reputation. 

Known as ABBBTSOL 
lAduit Basic Ed ucat ion -Teaching 
English to Speaker of Other 
Unguitfei) the Institute deals 
not only with ilnguistlct. but 
With the entire spectrum of life 
as experWnoed by those not 
fluent In English. Teachers learn 
icw tect»iqu<s of teaching 
EngUih to Nonstandard English 



speakers, or a for<>igh ianguagr. 
Teachers also learn how to 
handle problems confrouijng 
these people; what medical 
services are available, whi^rt*. 
legal resources and social 
welfare. 

"The teacher becomes ttie 
focal point for the adult student 
who doesrtH speak linflllsh.'* i)t, 
Bartley explained. He gains 
confidence In her and goes io 
Iter with his problems. The 
teacher must be equlpp»^ to 
handle them, 

To fill this gap Dr. Bartle> 
has a^mbled an impressive list 
of consulting specialists. Last 
year medical ana soda I welfare 
. were explored. This year legal 
and education resource material 
Is also Included. 

The teaching technl^ut* 
involves the use of closed circuit 
TV with micro teaching, which 
brands the AHE-TKSOL 
Institute as unique. 



it builds on the thpor> 
of drill as a simple method of 
teaching. The teacher-student 
work til perfect their concept of 
micro teaching so by the time 
they retum home they should be 
able to teach other teachers. 

Oiw Idea is Introduced, (this 
Is a book) The Information Is 
reinforced, (repeat) Class 
participati<K) (What is (his? Ans: 
This is a book) The teacher cues 
lier clatt, consUnlly afJcing for 
the single Idea back from them. 
She encourages them to 
continue participating with a 
smlle»A**weUdotie.'* 

Simple? Experienced 



ti Achers found much to criticize 
In each olherMessons, 

Crossing a parking k>t at a 
f&sl clip Dr. Bartley outlined the 
methods of advertising the 
programs and selecting 
participants. In her unique, 
articulate st>W Dr. Bartley 
explained that her offlcr send 
out Information on ihe ^I^Mlute 
to the nine ABB regional heads. 
They disseminate the 
information k>cally. On her 
recommendation applicants are 
submliUd and selected. TMs 
vear thert* ate 48» 

Taking notes was not 
feaslbl**, but Dr. Hartley^ 
lorslantly the teacher, makes 
. si' e. her. Jisleners comprehend . 
o.ie point before moving to the 
neM, Whether the idea of the 
Institute is an outgrowth of this 
previouMy developed style, or 
whether the style is an 
outgrowth of the Institute, left 
the reporter wondering. As with 
micro teaching she presented 
onv idea, making sure It was 
understood before moving to the 
next point. She constantly 
reassures herself she is 
understood. 

Dr. Bartley*! enthusiasm 
aeems to have perniealed the 
entire Institute. Every minute 
counts In her hectic schedute» 
and the Institute itself seems to 
have an air of super 
concentration. Every minute of 
the three weeks must be utilized. 

Dr. Bartley s^ms to thrive 
on it. She moves briskly without 
wasted motion. TfMU^ she k)oks 
more like a $tudent than the 
director of a nationally known 
Institute. Passing a phone she 



stopped to check In with her 
office Apologixlng for the delay 
she explained that^ she had lo 
keep up with hei phone caJls or 
things got too far ahead of her. 

In addition to 
mlcro-teacWng the Institute also 
has regular classes and 
conferences with the commumty 
consultants. Thert are three 
sections In the Institute. Th« ' 
first deals with standard English 
as an alternate dialect for 
tt>eakers of nonstandard English. 
Section Two concentralel on 
English as a second dialect ar»^ 
language for Spanish speaken. 
The third deals with Em^lsh a$a 
second language tor 
hetiogeneoui language 
background groups, ^ 
Seminars In applied 
linguistics and language learning 
are also part of the set up. The 
teachers will study the culture of 
the adult learner. According to 
one of the vl^ting professors. 
Dr. Robert J. Dimro of 
Georgetown University, this Is 
one area that has been sorely 
neglecUd. Non-English speakinf 
people were formerly expected 
to Warn the language without 
any thought to their oarticular 
ethnic background. This is what 
happened to the French In 
Lsulslana, he explained. 

''Bi lingual Is almost a bad 
word In this country,** he sakl. 
"In Europe, Switzerland 
notable, people speak a vaHeiy 
of languages. It is a mark ot 
education. ''In this couTitry 
bilingual ofUn reflects the 
lower economic level.- 
BI tingulstis are generally thote 
trying to chan^ from one 



Tht Innovitlfon of ihli 
Ut«t4| M m«tAtitnfai U iht 
ind ^>DiM«r«((oii of lh« 



itvl ltn|u*l< th« itu4«nti 
if Mmu Is tn lttem|>i to 

eWoyrKl of Iht itudenti 
fmtrty iheK wm no empathy 

,Dr, DliVtro. ^who holds 
ftHi from SUt« of New York 
^jfflritty, Kirvard and Cornt li, 
11 be tht United SUtei 
lijUfenUlive at the Third 
iff national Consfess of 
ipiled Linauittki in 
(M[}iha|en liUr ihb month* He 
itttd I joint p^ram In gpaln 
;^ teleMnl Enitiih at rive 
i^nttie). He hai lectured 
imfwly In Europe and hli 

SUCtbftES IN CONTRAST, 
iM aa a text for the l/^stitute. 

Dt hartley returned from a 
turf 'taking |es«lon and the 
eivl«W inoved from her offi<v 
Marietta Kou$e to convoy to 
rSScleiK* building where 
iri jiirf re in aeistori. 

TM faculty and itaff read 
p I Wto'i Who. Then 1$ Dr. 
Iit^^ Jenkthet, CaGf. $ut« 

tjeriliy - aX Sacjramenlo 

etjioft Joyc« and LoitUi 
Unlveraiy of Michigan, 
J vArbbr; Profeisor Wilter 
iniii, University of Caigary, 
Ka, Canadai hofctsor 

In Edition to (he Impresalve 
if are the community 
iMltanti froni the Milwaukee 
a: Theie include Dr. Cordon 
BuJrgesi. Chief of OB and 
N at Columbia Hospital, who 
onty Ccunseb the Institute 
the medical reiourceA 



ivallabte.. but also servei as 
coordlnilor for the consuUlng 
froup. He has represented the 
rnilltute at national 
convrntloni. Dr. Bartley 
explained. 

Another coniultant. 
frofessor tUlne Bartel, 224 
Hlfh Forest Dr.^ Cedarbu% 
offen a seminar In the area oi 
(ndlvlduil Instruction. She Is 
aa&blant professor In Ihe UWM 
Dept. of Currfcu(um and 
Instruction. 

Uter In the afternoon, after 
neariy three hours of constant 
rushini, Dr. Birtley finally sat 
for a few minutes In the.WM 
union's Gasthous. Before she ate 
a snack, her lunch the explained^ 
she put In another call to het 
offic*. She then talked about iht 
format of the Institution. The 
first day b spent In registration, 
After that the three specialised 
areaa split up. While Group 1 of 
nonstindard Englbh Is In 
nUcroteachlng orientation, the 
other two groups are In class. 
The second day group 2 Is In 
microteaching and the olher two 
In class. 

Following the three 
orlentetion days the groups go 
Into three days of regular 
microteaching ^v^lons on (he 
three-day altcmatlna basis. 
Agaki, while one group nas three 
days of micro leaching the 
remilnlng groups are navlng 
dassei. Sm[on$ last from 8:30 
to 3:dO with a break for lunch. 

Dr. Bartley Is currently In 
the process of preparing the 
Cranl Proposal for next /ear, 
which must be submitted by 
Nov. 1. Is being typed now.^' 
she sakl. ''The Grant is funded 
by Ihe Bureau of Adult 





^Sfcp CtftCUrr . Dr. DUna Bartley, WM. b shown here ai she spoke to teachers enrolled In the 
- . ESOL course. Using micfo-te aching methods and closed circuit television, the course b one of the 
It i|(!|qiue In the country. Federally funded the program Is In Its third year. 

|8!ttlS:v; - Photos by John Ryno 



m, GORDON 6l)ROE$3 • Chief of ObsUtrlca and |ynecoloiy at 
Columbia Hoapltal, Milwaukee, who Is one of the iMirtlclpants In the 
AB&TCSOL courses is shown above while speaking to studenta 
Thursday. He la co-ordlnator for the consulting group. 

Vocational and Technical double'CheckIng with her offlcc» 
Edu ution in (he US office of she explained (hat this Is under 
EdUv^tion In Washington. Dr. Title III, section 309 of the 
Bartley said. After Adult Education Act, Public 

Law 91*230/ 

Bucketing the $65^)00.00 Is 
a tremendous Job, Dr, Bartley 
dghed. That money must cover 
consultant's fees, travel expense s 
for participants, stipends for 
students, housing, administrative 
costs» and teacher salarlea 

Of the people she works 
with at the InstitutCi Dr. Bartley 
couldn't say enough. U Is a 
delight, she said, to work with 
them, They are not only 
professional acquaintances, but 
persona) friends as weD. 

The people In Washington 
with whom she deals also came 
In for praise. They couldn't be 
mote cooperative, . she agreed. 
*They make sugigeslions and we 
follow them because they are 
eood sucfiestlons. They are very 
supportive. TheWM School of 
JducMon hii ai|o^^ 
to make the Institute 
Increasingly successful she sakl. 

The teachers selected to 
attend the Institute are expected 
to return home and establish 
similar training sessions for ABE 
teachers In their communlllH. 
TilA year, Dr. Bartley said, there 
will be n^tore effort at fotiowlk^g 
up on bow well the program fs 
b^fng implemented back home. 

or. Bartley Is an assistant 
professor st UWM and this fall 
wlU be conducting classes In 



English ai a foreign languaie and - 
English aa a second dialed She 
Is associated with the Dept. of 
Our/kuium and Instruction, this : 
k also a teacher-training art a. 
Her students, she explalnedi vvlll 
be teachers who donH have 
bachetot*s degrees, teachera 
continuing In graduate work, 
experienced and non-experlenct. 

She received her doctorate In 
languife education and applied v 
Bniubtlcs (torn Stanford, "1": 
wrote a grant pr(^>osal and 
received it.^' she said matter of ^ 
factly about receiving the first 
Inatltute Grant. 

the stcond Dr* Farlley tn 
the family, husband Ki^isell, la 

Sso an asalstant UWM Professo)!. 
U field b Utin American 
Istory and h< formerly served ^ 
as an InstUute consultant. 

More wiling to elaborate on 
Other's accomplishments- and 
skim over her own, Dr BaitWy 
noted that her husband had <\ 
spent Mav and June In the ; 
Soviet Onion. His specific 
research area Is Soviet 
Interpretation of Latin Amertcau ^ 
History and bi% trip was aimed ^ 
at setting up betUr ties between . ■ 
Lstln American scholars there . 
a nd their' American . 
counterparts. This was done > 
under the auspices of the 
Katlooal Committee cf the . 
Conference of Latin Ai^rican - 
History of the Atv^rican 
Historical Society. 

Running the Institute is 
Quite an undertaking, Or/^ 
Bartley admitted. There were so . 
many detalb, Obviously thrivln| : 
on the activity, she gave credit 
to everyone connected with tht . • 
program; She would, though, she ^ ^ 
agreed, b« happy to have a llttk 
respite In the rail vftben she oou(d 
go back to just teacMni and ^ 
belM i wife and mother to her 
smaO son. 

'That's where Tm going 
now. Home to play with my 
mtle boy,'' she sakl as %)i 
(H^pared to leave. 

That Wis destined to be 
short'liveu however, because a 
medical confute noe with Dr» ^ 
Burgess was scheduled in less 
than three hours. 
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ACIINS OUT THE ROLES of tuptrviwr aftJ Ensli^li U^chcr m in AduH Ji^ie i?^icilic.rt ^Um v<cr« Orcs^rio 
Monl6lo. 1214 E. CKamberi St, *nd M*t. S* ^mel SKevacK V«3#t, Nev. Thiy 4f< p«rti<;ip*f^h in the in- 
slifuU in Adwfl Baiic EdyCAtiort ni the UrtWeuily ftf Wstontin.Mitwdukte, TheJr r6f« plaV'^S w*| fitmeJ 4n4 
ptdiycd back on inclrcuit Ukviiion lo tHey could «v*!«*te <htirt«chnique*, * pioccii c«flcd micioUlcKm^. 

English for Adults 



BV MARY BETH MURPHY 

A MAN WTTHanewspa- 
ry r lucked under bis arm 
ji^oi a bus. Anyone would 
;»s5,ume the man was jtoin^ 
la read ihe paper. That's 
I Iir problem. 

loo many of Ihc "silcni 
majority" don'l reaVue this 
man and other aduUs likf' 
htm arc faking U. To ihcm 
KngHsh is a foreign lan- 
^ua|:c which they canH 
read or speak. 

''Thts whole problem has 
reaUy been brought to tight. 
Many people don'i know- 
thai not speaking slandard 
F:iigli>h is a problem;* said 
Mrs. Diana Bartley, assist* 
am professor In the depart- 
ment of curriculum and In* 
siruciion of the Unlversliy 
of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
School of £ducatfon. 



Mrs. Rurilcy is ihc dirrr- 
tor of ih*^ 1 n s U 1 u I c in 
Adull Bi»sic tduciUion 
(ABK). whU hhcgHii July :U 
and will end Friday at 

l-WM. Thr insiiluir U 
training experienced icach- 
CIS of adults so Ihcy ran 
lirtier prep^<r^ other (each^ 
mofadulis. 

This is ihe ihlrd consetU' 
live summer for the Insih 
lute, which was established 
by Mrs. Barltcy. ll'i the 
only program of its kind in 
ihe' United Slates that fo- 
cuses on training teachers 
of f ■ u J t s who hav^ (he 
c<iui, ?nt of an eighth 
grade education or less and 
are speakers of nonstan* 
dard Hnglish or a foreign 
language. 



Ihe ARK tciicher training 
project for 1972 has been 
funded for $65,000 by thf 
Bureau of Adull, Vocation- 
al and Library Programs of 
the Office of Education. US 
Dcparimcnl of HeaMb, Edu- 
cailon and Welfare 

"WITH FEDERAL fund- 
ing, we finally have begun 
to teach adults effeclivety,*' 

Maid Mrs. .toyce (Louis) 
Zuck, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
faculty member of the Insil- 
tuif. 

She said that some teach- 
ers of first and second grad- 
ers darhfi the day *'teach 
adutts at right with no idea 
how to teach adults/' Mrs. 
Zuck, a lecturer at the Eng* 
Hsh Language Institute and 
School of Education, Un I* 
68 



verslty of Michigan, said 
there had been no approprh 
ate materials for ABE stu- 
dents. 

^ We were using 'Dkk 
and Jane' books/' she com- 
mented. ABE students 
"were taught like children 
and made to feel like chil- 
dren." 

She made U a point to 
distinguish between adult 
basic education and adult 
education. *'The only siml* 
Uriiy is you're dealing with 
people over ^6 y e af t of 
age." 



Thft progriio de«li wiUi 
UvfH groUM of A9E itu* 
dinu: P«fMrtiw!MipHk« 

Illy cAtN biickSnillihi 

ind tduUiwhoi(>l«kftfor* 
elgn Ungut|« oih«r thin 
SptAiih. 

'*fHEtR LANGUAGE 
ihd culture Mieglth 
mite II (he next. We don't 
wii^t to <re4ite i malting 
pot," Mri« Birttey emphi* 
iU€d« "We wint to creite i 
eo-ordinite blitnguillim or 
bidlilectitlsm. Whit {$ tt- 
tited to thtU culture we 
wint them to milntilh," 
the Slid. 

Mr Birttey Mid '*there 
1$ no such thing u tlltter* 
lie/' Almost everyone cin 
eommuntcite but the protv 
lem li xo be ible to commu* 
mate eriectlvety In i given 
situptlon. *'Ho w can you 
run I gii ititt^n tf no one 
can underilind you?*' Mrs. 
Birtleyisked. 

Although they under* 
stind stindard English, 
many black adults speik a 
black dtalecu 

"WHO MOTHERS you? " 
is in txample of black Eng* 
lish, Mrs. Birlley said. The 
question In standard Eng* 
tish would be '^Whose 
mothcrireyou?'* 

The director said that 
blacks tend to delete the fi- 
ne 1 consonants. For in* 
stance U>e word "tctl" 
would be pronounced 
"tovv;' The adult who 
speaks the black dialect 
would pronounce both 
words the samei creating a 
false hbmpnyn). 

The Institute doe s not 
want to do away with the 
buck dialect. 'I^e tdea is 
to teath blacks an alternate 
vviy to iDommunlcata in a 
gtveri situation expecting 
that they atlU wlu speak 
t>]ack English In their own 
society. 

One of the 48 particl* 
p^nts at the Institute, Mrs. 
Bertie Rooney, Mpblie, 
Ata.i who teaches Spanish 
speaking adults and black 
adutitp said she realized by 
attehding the institute that 
she had been teaching her 
black adults wrong* 

•'I was trying to do a walcv 
with their dialect . . . to^ 
eliminate It rather than ex- 
tend their knowledge of 
(standard) English." 

CAiiL tACEV, Atlanta, 
Ga., a black pirticlp^nt 
who teaches men for the 
State Board of Correction, 
said he alms to teach Ms 



students to speak anou|h 
standard English to Ust 
through 1 30 minute job ln< 
terviiw. 

*Tm not tM<hl>^g them 
to sit down ind drink bier 
and talk with their rela* 
tfves.'* he Joked. 

"Once you create a de- 
sire to learn, you can re- 
channel H through jthyoth* 
cr avenue you want/! Ucey 
said. Onci theABBitudent 
gets I k>b. he thei) If moti- 
vated to learn more stand* 
ard English tokeepthejobi 
he added. 

ITS MORE than Ukely 
that after an ABE student 
la on the job for awhile he 
will come to the teacher 
and say, The guyi get to- 
gether for lunch, and they 
don't seem to understand 
me.' I say, 'Okay let's learn 
a Uttle coffee break 
English,' '*Uceysaid. 

The institute has re-em- 
phasUed '*ih niy own mind" 
to relate learning English to 
concrete goals, said another 
participants Mrs, David 
Channel 28MW,HIgWartd 
Bivd , a supervisor of ABE 
andpre-vocatioh^l training. 

During the ins Itute, the 
ABE teachers are instruct- 
ed!n: 

0 Mkroteaching P i* oc e- 
dures using videotape 
equipment and Incircutt 
television systems. 

0 Workshops designed to 
prepare cfassroom mate- 
rials by applying the lin- 
guistic principles learned. 

f Sessions on the cultur- 
al and H n gulst Ic back- 
ground of standard English 
and nonstandard dialects. 

AK INNOVATIVE teach^ 
ing method, microteachlngi 
has better enabled ti^ par- 
tlcipanis to view their own 
teaching a n d sup^visory 
techniques^ 

A participant acts out his 
technlquea f 0 r teaching 
ABE students, played by 
other participants* This role 
playing Is filmed and 
plared tack to the class, alv . 
lowing the participant to 
evaluate his o W h tech- 
hlquei 

The Institute's main goal 
Is tn train axpirlenced 
teaihors In supervision i<> 
they may be equipped to 
communicate their experi- 
ence to the less experienced 
whb are coming into the 
ABE field of English as a 
second language or second 
dialect. 

The Institute also brings 
In resource people from the 
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community luch as doctofi* 
lawyers and other prof el- 
slonat people. 

An ABE teacher Is more 
than «n instructor to hit 
adult studenu, Mrs. BartUy 
polhted out* He becomai 
their frland and idvlieK 

AN ABE ENOLISH 
teacher for six yeari, James 
Parenti South B^nd, Jnd.. 
said students have corttd to 
htm when they get a traffic 
ticket or need housing or 
when they need i doctor or 
dentist. 

It Is Important in teach* 
ing ABE students to know 
about their culture, 

jaclnto ienklni. Sacra- 
mento, Caltf.v a faculty 
member» noted that some 
gestures that mean nothing 
to A'r'erlcans are offensive 
to persons of another nt- 
tlonatky. 

One teacher at the instl* 
tute discovered tn a class 
on culture that a gesture 
she had been using uncon- 
sciously for years was sex- 
ually offensive to her Mexi- 
can students. 

"YOU HAVE TO try to 
learn as much as you cm 
about the culture and lan« 
guage of a class/' Jenkins 
emphasized. 

Vocal intonation Cin bt 
misleading. Spanish speak* 
ing persons use Intonation 
only in anger or fear, Jen- 
kins said/ Americans talk 
with much Intonation and 
there could be quite a bit of 
misunderstanding on t h e 
part of the adult itudents. 

Jenkins said it means a 
great de|l to foreign stu- 
dents ^'to let them know 
you're Interested tn them. It 
pleases them for the teach- 
er to say aomething In theit 
language or to tell them he 
has tasted their food." 

For a person of another 
culture to learn ''enough 
survival English. to Hve on** 
takea one to twoyeara If 
the person stays w(^ the 
program and nfi^ost ABB stu- 
' dents w^k hard- ^ - 

Teaching English is t 
second language li llow 
and tedloul, Jenkins said, 
but the reward for the 
teacher is great: 'TheyVe 
soappreclaltvet" 
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NEWS RELEASE prepared by Dr. Diana E. Bartloy 

MODEL PROGRAM FUNDED for SUMMER INSTITUTE 

The nationally reputed model program for Adult Basic Education teacher training 
which was established by Dr. Diana Dartley and the School of Education will once again 
put Into effect during the 1972 Summer Session, The School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin- Milwaukee will for the third consecutive summer sponsor an Institute 
in English as a Second Dialect and English as a Foreign Language in the area of Adult 
Basic Education. One three-week Institute was held under the auspices of the School of 
Education during the 1970 Summer Session and two three-week Institutes were held dur- 
ing the 1971 Summer Session. The Institute will take place between July 31 and August 
18, 1972, The $65,000 grant has been awarded to Dr. Diana E. Hartley, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 

The core of the model progx'aii:< consists of a mlcroteachlng cycle and the use of 
In-clrcult television. Each of the participants of tiie Institute teach a five minute lesson 
to a group of participants and are televised In the process. After the lesson Is over, 
the teacher watches himself on the television and through the use of constuctlve criticism 
offered by the other participants he Improves his lesson and reteaches It. 

The basic aim of the Institute is to train experienced teachers of adults who have 
the equivalent of eighth grade education or less and who are native speakers of non- 
standard English or a foreign language. These experienced teachers who will participate 
are In a siqiervlsory or leadership position In order that they might help to train other . 
teachers as a result of their attendance at the Institute. 

The Institute will be divided Into three sections of 16 participants. 

ERIC 
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Section I - will include participants who teach standard English as an alternate 
dialect for speakers of nonstandard, particularly Black nonstandard English. 

Section n - concentrates on English as a second dialect and language for Spanish 
speakers. 

Section III - deals with English as a second language for heterogeneous (multi- 
ethnic) language background groins. 

The three components which form the basis of the program ares 1) the seminar 
and workshop program, 2) the microteaching and 3) the conferences by community 
consultants. 

1) The Seminar and Workshop Program. The sections will meet according to 
ttieir respective fields. Seminars will be held in applied linguistics and language learn 
ing and in the culture of the adult learner. Workshops conducted by nationally known 
professors will be conducted in each of the three fields In order to afford every partioi- 
pant the opportunity of developing curriculum materials. Professors of national repu- 
tation attending are: Dr. Robert J, Di Pietro, Georgetown University} Dr. Louis 
Zuck, University of Michigan (Dearborn); Dr. Joyce Zuck, University of Michigan 
(Ann Arbor); Dr. Richard L. Cummlngs, University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee); and 
Dr. Jacinto Jenkins, California State University (Sacramento). 

2) Microteaching; The Core of Teacher Training. Each gtOMp will partake In a 
four-day microteaching session. Each participant will be trained to teach and will be 
trained to teach other teachers through the use of In-circult television. Technical 
skills of teaching developed by Dr. Diana Hartley and Dr, Robert L. Polltzer of 
Stanford University will be emphasized. These technical skills form the core of the 
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toftohdr training program which Is a practice- centered teacher training process. 

The mlcroteachlng aspect of the teacher training Institute Is the basis of what 
has designated the Institute as a model program, 

3) Conferences by Community Consultants. Experts from the Milwaukee com- 
munity and from the University community will offer seminars on a variety of subjects 
related to Adult Basic Education and to teaching English as a Second Language and 
teaching English as a Second Dialect. Seminars In Iho area of medical resources of 
the low- income adult and social welfare resources of the low-income adult will continue 
the pattern from the 1971 Institute. Or. Gordon F. Burgess, Chief of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology at Columbia Hospital > will present the seminars on medical resources and 
Dean P. Frederick Delliquadrl of the School of Social Welfare will present the social 
welfare resources seminar. Both acted as consultants during the 1971 Institute. .?ro« 
fessor Arnold Mltchem, Director of the Educational Opportunity, Program at Marquette 
University will lead a seminar in the area of education resources for the adult student* 
Dr. Elaine Bartel and Dr. John Zahorlk, Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
will offer seminars in the areas of Individualized Instruction and Interaction Analysis, 
respectively. 

The program of the Institute has been presented at various national conventions 
as a model program in Adult'Basio Education- Teaching English to Speakers of Other 

Languages and Dialects (ABE-TESOL). The model has been included in professional 

i ' 

Journals In the form of articles. The program In one form or another is being incor- 
porated by ABE Centers throu£^out the United States as a program for training local 
teachers in the ABE community. 
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ESD 
Blaoh^ Oroup 

Mrs. Jo Ellen Burns 
1328 Ullnois St. 
Raolnd, Wis. 

Mrs. Anne Channell 
2d09 W. Highland Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Roberto. Covel 
861 Briar oliff Ed. 
Atlanta, Qa. 

Miss Florence Cracchiola 
2646 Van Patten 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mrs. Yvonne Fiskum 
340 W. Page 
Glkfaorn, Wis. 

Mrs. Mary B. Kluwin 
1524 E. Providence 
Milwaukee, Wis, 

Mr, Carl E, Lr»cey 
2223 Lenox Rd. 
Atlanta, Qa. 

Mrs, Jean F, Martin 

339 N, North Carolina Ave. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mr. John MoEvlUy 
3404 N. 39th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sr. Elizabeth Mildenberger 
St, Andrew's School 
707 Grove St. 
Delavan, Wis. 

Sr. Joan Muckerheide 
926 S. 2nd St. 
Hamilton, Ohio 



ESD 
Spanish Oroup 

Miss Lorraine Balistrerl 
1120 S. 62nd St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Terence Brattln 
905 S. Center St. 
Casper, Wy, 

Miss Rosemary Casey 
501 W. Mountain 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Mr. Ralph A. Cruz 
Rt. 1, Box 387 
Homedaie, Idaho 

Mrs. Qregoria Figueroa 

1226 W. Walker St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Madonna Leen 

1227 S. Harlem Ave. 
Berwyn, III. 

Mrs. Carol Lockard 
665 N. Range 
Colby, Kansas 

Mr. Eloy Martinez 
P. O. Box 145 
Conejos, Colo. 

Mr. Oregorio Montoto 
2628A N. Humboldt Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. John B. O'Connell 
Carriage House 
W. 8th Street 
New Richmond, Wis. 

>Irs. Grace Rocha 
Box 25 

Wiggins, Colo. 



ESL 

Multi-Ethnio Group 

Mrs. AmyH. Cohen 
RFD I Kahn Rd. 
Lebanon, Conn. 

Miss Linda Corrao 
2131 N. Summit Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Alfred d'AUbertl 
2101 Belle Ave. 
Lakewood, Ohio 

Mrs. Margaret Durbin 
1462 Kalanl Kal PI. 
Honolulu, Hi. 

Mrs. Helen M. Fenton 
407 W. 46th St. 
Indianapolis, Ind« 

Mrs. Gail Khoshkbariie 
1612 N. 33rd 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Olivia Lui 
3714 13th Ave. 
Kenosha, Wis, 

Mr. Richard Manganiello 
3722 Reed St. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Mrs. Ida Sue Mar 
4300 S. Snoqualmie 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. William Nagalshl 
2173 Aupaka St. 
Pearl City, HI. 

Mrs. Mary Nussbaum 
649 N. Ripley St. 
Alexandria, Virg. 
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ESD 
BUok Group 

Mrs. Mary Ptacek 
A108 W. Woodward Dr, 
Franklin, Wis. 

Mrs. Bertie Rooney 
516 Vermont St, 
Prlchard, Al. 

Mr. Cleve Stokes 
1073 Joy Lane 
Mobile, Al. 

Mrs, Bernlo C. Williams 
3817 Seward St. 
Omaha, Neb. 



ESD 
Spanish Group 

Mr. Joseph Saavedra, Jr. 
124 MoNab Dr. 
Nogales, Az. 

Mrs* Annie Shevach 
1924 Wengert Ave, 
Las Vegas i> Nev. 

Mr. Fidel Torea 
2065 Wagonwheeel Ave. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mrs, Mary Vargeson 
421 S. Center St. 
Casper, Wy. 

Mrs. Betty Vela 
6612 S. 32nd St. 
Omaha, Neb. 



ESL 

Multl-Efcplo Group 

Mrs, VeraM. Orton 
2380 Oswego 
Aurora, Colo. 

Mr. James Parent 
18836 Rookie Dr. 
South Bend, Ind. 

Mrs. Vera L. Sohaefer 
4302 Ridgoorest Dr. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mrs. Muriel Shaw 
137 Manchester St. 
Nashua, N, H, 

Mr. Hector E. Villa 
734 West St. 
Dover, Delaware 



Mr. Mario R, Vergara 
7045 Oriole Ave. 
N. Canton, Ohio 
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tHE UNIVERSITY OF VVISCONSIN-MILV/AUKEE / MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 63201 



SCHOOL Ol^ EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
PHONE: (4N)963-538S 

EKhlbltj4 



August 18. 1972 



This Is to certify that 



has attended tha Adult Basic Educatton^Teachlng English 
to Speakers of Others Languages (A6Ei*TES0L) Institute 
at the School of Education* University of Wisconsin^* 
HMwaukee from July 3I» 1972 through August Y8| 1972* 
and has received an equlvaTent of three (5) units at the 
Undergraduate Level. 



Diana E. Bart ley 
Project Director 



9- 



Richard M« Oavis 
Oein 
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SCHOOLOFEOUCATION 
CUftftlCULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
Y^HONEi (4i4)963S3e5 



THE UNIV6RSITS' OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE / MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 



Exhibiti 5 



August 18, }$n 



Thf» It to certify th»t 



has attended the Adutt Ba9tc Education-Teaching English 
to Speakers of Other Languages (ABE-TCSOL) Institute 
at the School of Education, University of Wtsconslr^- 
HMwaukee from July 31, 1972 through August 18, 1972, 
and has received an equivalent of three (3) units at the 
Cr^duate Level. 




Olana E. Bartley . 

ProJect;?Dlrectoi/'^ 
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THE.TJNIVERSITy OP WISCONSINr-MILWAUKEE 
r ABE-TESOL INSTITUTE 1972 

IJ 0 BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON PARTICIPANTS 

• :1) . Name - - ' . ■ ' ' ■ • / ■ - •.. v : ' 

2) Circle one to indicate the group you belong to: ESB-B ESD-S EPt 

3) Sexj mkle female 

4) Agej v eara 

6) Univerei^ education? Ye s N o 
6) Hti^eBt degree 

*?) Place of work ' " : ■ ' . .' . ' ; /■ ' ' . .; 

8) Typeofwork 

9) Houra per week 

10) What is your native language? 

11) What is your ethnio background • ' s..- ' : ■ : ' - ■ " ' ■ 

12) What other language do yous 

Read 
Write 

13) In which educational programs did you participate in In your community? 



14) Do you teach a multi-ethnic group? j Define . ^ ^ 

: 15) Did you participate in previous Institutes or Workshops? (list, giving name, place 
and dates) 



16) Are you an ABE teacher or supervisor In this Institute? 



INFORMATION ON ^YOUR^ STUDENTS: 

17) Minimum educational equivalent 

18) Maximum educational equivalent 

19) Lfanguage spoken by students (list if necessary) _ 

20) Language written by students ^ 

21) What do you consider are their main difficulties? 



22) Economic 'estimated^ situation of students: 

poor fair good excellent 

23) What do you expect to gain by attending thi^ Institute? 
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Exhibit: 7 

WORKSHOP TEST — ABE-TESOL INSTITUTE 1972 

Circle one t3 Indicate the group to which you belong, ESD-B ESD-S EPL 
NAME: 

This is a true (T), false (F) type te9t for questions 1-15 » completion test for questions 
16-19 and a multiple choice test for questions 20 and 21. No penalty Is given for 
guessing. 

1. The best measure of a student's ability to communicate in the target language 

is his ability to manipulate drills in the classroom, 

2. The ABE English Teacher must bear in mind that above all he is working to 

replace the student's language with standard English. 

3, Students cannot produce orally sounds they cannot hear* 

^ 4, If two speakers of the same native language and same age, make different 

amounts of progress in loarnlng standard English, it should be interpreted 
that one is tryirg harder than the other. 

^ 5. The teacher can best determine whether or not a particular set of materials 
has beCin effective by asking the students if they enjoyed them. 

^ 6, There is very little relationship between oral classroom drills and learning 
to read. 

7. The terms 'slang' and 'substandard' as they relate to language are synonomous. 

8, In English there are six vowel sounds (a, e, i, o, u and sometimes y). 

, 9. Most classroom drills are Informal tests. 



10. The schwa sound (as in the a of sofa) is thn Rnsiest for the native English 
speaker to pronounce due to its high frequency of use. 

, 11. We should attribute the difficulties a person has In learning a second language 
or dialect, to a combii^atlon of physiological and nutritional deficiencies, 

12. In teaching English for communication, it Is better to teach for phonemic 

accuracy rather than phonetic accuracy. 

13. The average teacher devotes more time to having the student learn how to 

answer questions than to having the students learn how to ask questions. 
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14. Sneaking and writing are active skiUa while listening and reading are passive 
skills. 

15. The 'th' sound in think is the same 'th' sound in thev^ 

List the four basic skills of language use (16-19). 
16. 

17. 

18. 

20, Using the numbers i, 2 and 3, list the following tasks in order of probable diffi- 
culty for the adult language learner. 

identifying which sound is being used 

discriminating whether two sounds are the same or different 

producing the sound 

21. Which of the following is not a short-term goal? 

a. To be able to distinguish in writing between too and two. 

b. To be able to fill out a Job application form. 

c. To be able to select appropriate dress for a Job interview. 

d. To be able to appreciate literature. 
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Exhibit! 8 

ABE BLACK ENGLi?H - WORKSHOP TEST 

NAME: 

True/False 

^ U A student cannot understand what he is reading if he oannot read the sentences 
correctly in standard English* 

2* Since language is always logical » there must be a logical reason to answer 

each student's question* * 

3* We say language is for communication but this is only true of oral language* 

^ 4* The fact that some people have different vowels in dog, log, frog and fog shows 

that they have not mastered standard English* 

5* We must teach standard English pronunciation of all the words we want the 
students to read before we ask them to read them* 

, 6* We are all divergent speakers of standard English - the differences being only 
of degree* 

7* A word has one 'best' meaning. 

8. A phonetic difference is the small sound difference which distinguishes be- 

tween words* 

9. If a sound difference is phonemic in one language it wtll be phonemic In all 

languages. 

10. In trying to teach for accuracy in English, it is more effective to comment on 
the accuracy of a student's sentence than to comment on the content of it* 

11. (j)ne can easily determine the difficulty of a sentence by counting the number 

of words in It. 

12. Because language changes we should allow students to say anything they want 

to say and call It correct. j 

13. If It Is very hard to write a drill for some contrast, It may be that ihe contrast 
(sound, word or grammar) is not currently functional* 

14. The loss of lexical or syntactic items from a language makes the language 

harder to understand. We must teach more efficiently to prevent such losses* 



19* A person who is not Uterato In any language is moro apt to rely on aural 
memory than visual memory, 

16* The main goal of the reading teacher should be to make the student aware 
that he can rely on expectations which he already has. 

17. A person's concept of his own jtbility to read {or lack of ability) often deter* 
mines how successfully he will sample ttie readiigselecti^ 

18. ABE teachers should always try to leave their lessons unfinished at the end 
of class to Inaure good attendance at the next meeting. 

19. The best grammar drills employ a minimum of vocabulary so that the stu- 
dent will not be distracted, 

20. There is a single standard English recognized throughout the U.S^ 

21. We must distinguish between standard and formality? 

22. Most learning programs now available for adults were written by programers 
rather than content specialists. 

23. The teaching of standard English pronunciation is more important then the 
teaching of standard English grammar. 

» ■ 

24. The teaching of the third person singular ending on verbs should take prece- 
dence over teaching the possessive ending on nouns. 

25. Drills for habit formation are very Important in second language training i 
but not necessary in second dialect training. 

26. There is very little relationship between teaching and learning. 

27. Enforood bl-^dlalectalism is impossible. 

28. MicroteachiDg is a technique for teaching a small amount of material to a 
small groi^j of people. 

29. In language leaching it is imtjortant to discover some non-verbal skill in 
which the learner excells ana let him 'show-off*. 



30. The fact that we sometimes want to use a concept from another language 

when speaking standard Engjish shows that we are, in part at least, coordin- 
ate bl Unguals. 

3U Consider all your experiences in this Institute both in class and outside of class. 
In a dingle sentence state the one idea which seems most exciting to you. Discuss 
briefly what relevance this conc^t has for you as fi person or as a teacher* 
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Bxhibltr9 

CURRICULUM WORKSHOP TEST 

National ABB'-TESOL Institute » Summer 1972 

NAMEt 

True or False 

^ U Students cannot properly read aloud symbols oi sounds which they have never 
heard. 

2. In teaching English for communication It Is better to teach for phonetic 
accuraoy rather than phonemic accuracy* 

, 3» Standard English has the highest degree of fit (sound-^symbol correspondence) 
of the known languages of the world. 

^ 4. Dictation when employed in an EFL^ ESD or ESL class is most effective in 

testing the students^ active knowledge of standard English syntax. 

5. EFhf ESD and ESL teachers should bear in mind that above all their miSSloB 

is to replace the native language ot* dialect of their students with standard 
English. 

6. The backward buildup technique is of great value in the EPL, ESD and ESL 
class for teaching oral comprehension. 

, 7. Regressive assimilation can be said to mean that the sound q)coming will 
have certain effects on the sound being uttered. 

^ 8. Someone who says Luke for loo k will also probably say pool , for p al . 

9. There is no real value » except teacher satisfaction, in having EPL, ESD or 

ESL students learn the English alphabet in sequential order. 

10. The learning of dialogs should be secondary to the solid learning of norma- 
tive (prescriptive) rule of standard English grammar in the E PL, ESD or 
' ESL class. 

^ ^ 11, The lighted candle or match is an effective device for indicating to the student 
is he correctly voiced certain English sounds. ; 

j ■ 

12. The mirror is an effective device for teaching the EFL, ESD and ESL students 

the best way to produce the voiced quality of certain English sounds. 

^ 13. Having ttie EFL, ESD or ESL student place his hand on his larynx in order to 
see if he is producing the voiced quality of certain English sounds, is a good 
teaching technique* 



14, A monolingual EFL, BSD or ESL teacher i& somewhat at an advantage In 
understanding many of the llnfjulisitlc and psychological problems of his or 
her students* 

IBi Most modern linguists insist that speech Is a reflection of the written system 
of the standard language. 

16* One of the most effective procedures for an EFLp ESD or ESL class during 
the first weeks of instruction in beginning standard English is to begin the 
class with repetition, first with individual student responsCi then progress 
to the small group response and then finally to the large group (the whole 
class) response* 

17. Teaching the EFL, ESD and ESL student through pattern drills until the re- 
sponse is automatic is an example of supersaturation procedures. 

18. Homonyms (bow-bough, blue-blew) are not troublesome for EPL, ESD and 

ESL students due to their Latin rc^ts. 

19. A minimal pairs contrast drill is highly effective in teaching the historical 
linguistic aspects of standard American English. 

20. The compound bilingual is one who maintains separate meanings for concepts, 
objects or actions in either language. The coordinate bilingual develops the 
same meanings for translated equivalents in the two languages in which he 

is accustomed; 

21. The negative transfers (interferences) coming from the natlye language or 
diatect to standard English are identifiable, predictable, testable and there- 
fore vulnerable to skillful teaching. ' 

22. In standard English there are basically sbt vowel sounds (a, e, 1, o, u and 
sometimes y). 

23. The spoken language Is an imperfect manifestation of the written language. 

24. jLearning a languag e is, for the most part, learning the meaning of words. 

25. (EPL, ESD and EsiJ teachers tend to concentrate on vocabulary development 

in their classes as this is the most difficult area for their studente tof acquire* 

26. A word means wha^tever a group of people make it mean. 

27. For the most part the relationship between the words of a language and their 
meanings is arbitrary. 
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28. There Is a distinct relationship between oral classroom drill and learnUig 
to read. 

20. An alternative to teaching by lexical lists Is teaching vocabulary by context. 

30. The ability to pronounce a word In standard English Is necessary to a proper 
understanding of the meaning of that word. 
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Bxhibits 10 

UNGUISTICS TEST - ESD- Black 

NAME: ^ 

True/False 

^ 1. Phonetics deals with the basic sound unites of language whereas phonemics 

deals with all the subtle variations of the basic sound units. 

^^^^^ 2. Point of articulation has to do with the degree of obstruction associated with 
a given sound. 

^ 3, All vowels in English are either voiced or voiceless. 

4. All consonants in English are either voiced or voiceless. 

5. Manner of articulation has to do with the degree of obstruction associated 

with a given sound, 

6. In Black English, the second consonant in a final consonant cluster can be 

dropped if both consonants in the cluster are voiced or voiceless. 

7. In Black English, tho v sound is often substituted for the voiceless th at the 

end of a word^ 

8. Some dialects of Black English do not have the contrasting forms of a and an* 

9. Because Black English drops so many sounds, the inventory of phonemes In 

that diulect is much smaller than in standard English. 

^ 10. In Black English, it is not unusual to hear the plural of desk pronounced like 

the plural of nurse* 

11. Black English is inherently less logical than standard English. 

12. The various pronunciations d the -ed ending of regular verbs is phonologi- 

cally conditioned in standard English. 

13. That aspect of grammar that deals with meaning is called surface structure. 

, 14. That aspect of grammar that deals with pronunciation or spelling Is called 
deep structure. 

15. The phoneme-grapheme relationship of Initial consonant clusters is better 

than that of final consonant clusters. 
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16. Tho rules that apply to the distribution of inflectional endings are more 
general than the rules that apply to the distribution of deriv|ttional endings* 

!?• There are maiiy more inflectional eadtngs in English than derivational endings, 

18. In Black English » one has the option of negating all indefinites in a sentence. 

19. For a Black speaker to say '*We walks there every day* is known as hyper- ; 
correction. 

20. In som'j varieties of Black English, alnH corresponds to standard English 
didn't . 

21. The rule for the formation of direct and indirect questions in Black English 
are less regular than for standard English. 

22. The embedded clause in »'For John to say that surprised me" is called a 
gerund clause. 

23. When an embedded clause is moved from the beginning of the main clause to 
the end of the main clause, we say the embedded clause is extraposed, 

24. In the sentence "My borther, he been gone a long time," we have an example 
of pronominal ^position. 

25. Most linguists would consider formal English better than informal English. 

26. Most linguists would consider slang a nonstandard variety of English. 

27. Most of the differences between standard English and Black English are 
qualitative rather than quantitative. 

28. Where standard English has "Is there a Main Street in this town?" Black 
English may have "Is it a Main Street in this town?" 

29. In the sentence "He nice," we have an example of copula absence. 

30. Final 'p^ 't' and »k' can be devoiced in Black English. 
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Exhibit: n 

UNGUISTICS POST-TEST 

NAME: 

Background Information: 

a) Have you every had formal instruction in linguistics before taking this 

course? (circle one) 

yes no 

b) If you have, when was the last course you took? 

19_ 

1) Which of the following is not considered to be an audiolingual skill? 

a) reading 

b) writing 

c) spelling 

2) Speaking is thought of as: 

a) a deciphering skill 

b) an enciphering skill 

3) The most efficient writing systems are those in which the written symbols of a 

language are closely coordinated with its sounds. 

a) true 

b) false 

4) Asking the students to respond to a question with a set of answers entailed by that 

question would be an exercise of the 

a) substitution type 

b) pattern transformation type 

5) Parsing and translation exercises are favored by teachers specializing in audio-- 

lingual methods* 

a) true 

b) false 



6) Language achlevemont testa may be unreliable because they are only partial reflec- 

tions of the student's 

a) linguistic competence 

b) performance 

7) The 'p' sound of the English word 'pin' may be released or unreleased. 

a) true 

b) false 

8) The number of syllables in an English sentence may never be more than the number 

of vowel sounds in the sentence. 

a) true 

b) false 

9) Becauso the suUablfication of English words like 'coming^ is indeterminate (bulDg 

'com-ing% 'co-mlng' or 'com-ming'), English is said to have 

a) plus Juncture 

b) muddy transition 

10) The vocabulary of a language is part of Its: 

a) surface structure 

b) deep structure 

U) The expressions Vith pretty girls' and 'with wild abandon' in the sentences 'Herman 
always dances witti pretty girls' and 'Herman alv/ays dances with wild abandon' 
bear a or b to the remainder of the sentences* 

a) the same functional relationships 

b) different functional relationships 

12) The word 'John' in the sentence 'John hit Otto with an apple pie' is: 

a) the agent 

b) the objective 

13) The expression 'with an apple pie' denotes: 

a) the instrumental case 

b) the location 
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14) Ttie level of structure which Is concerned with the patterning of the parts of a 

sentence is: 

a) the deep structure 

b) the surface structure 

15) The level of structure which is concerned with the functions and meanings of a 

sentence is; 

a) the deep structure 

b) the surface structure 

16) Speech protocols are: 

a) devices to manipulate language 

b) special rules of grammar 

^7) 'Masculine' and 'feminine' are: 

a) generic categories of grammar 

b) sp^ecific categories of grammar * 

18) Art active sentence in English which contains both an agent and an instrument must 

have: 

a) the agent 

b) the instrument 

19) The expression 'old men and v/omen' in the sentence Old men and women were danc- 

ing' can have two Interpretations: either the men were old and the women were not, 
or both the men and the women were old* Because of this, we say that the sentence 
is: 



a) reduncant 

b) ambiguous 

20) Hie dorso-velar nasal of English has restricted use. It is found only in medial and 

a) initial position 

b) final position 

21) The initial sound segment of three-member consonant clusters at the beginnings of 

words in English is always: 

, a) voiced 
b) unvoiced 
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22) the initial sound of English words like •wrlngS ^rung* and 'ran' is: 

a) always rounded 

b) never rounded 

23) The greatest number o( consonant combinations in English words is found 

a) at the beginnings of syllables 

b) after the vowel sound of the syllable 

24) The interpretation of the structure of English by the adult basic learner in terms 

of the native language of the learner often leads to error. We say that this type 
of error is due to: 

a) interference 

b) deep structure 

26) One way of showing the differences in meaning in vocabulary Items like 'meat* and 
'flesh' in English is 

a) by determining the semantic features tiiey share 

b) by finding out how they are pronounced by native speakers of English 

26) According to some experts, it is easiest to fall asleep 

a) listening to a lecture 

b) taking a linguistics exam 

c) reading a book 
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Exhibit: 12 

MICROTE ACHING EVALUATION 
ABE-TESOL Institute, Summer 1972 

NAME: 

Microlesson: _„.^^^_^__,^_..^_____ 

The following coding is to bo used throughout the rating: 

0 not part of the lesson 

1 very poor 

2 poor 

3 average 

4 good 

5 very good 

Please write the number corresponding closest to your Judgement about the success in 
achieving the listed objective for the lesson. If so desired parts of the whole tape will 
be shown again* 

Objectives ; 

^ 1« Establishing aeU 

2. Establishing appropriate frame of reference, 

... 3* Makes sure the class knows the kind or response required (repetition, rejoin- 
der, questions, answers, etc.), 

- . - 4. Is the center of attention except in cases in which the nature of the activity 
dictates otherwise (e.g. chain drills). 

5. Maintains a balance of group and individual response. 

6. Rewards correct response by smile, gesture or word. 

7* Handles incorrect or nonstandard response In a positive manner. 

, . , . 8. Models and drills basic material. 

Uses materials and subject matter for which the use of standard English Is 
. particularly appropriate* 

10* Provides variety of cues to elicit basic sentence. 
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lU Ellcltd variations of basic sentoncoi 6.g« 

i2« Chooses the model sentence carefully so that the pattern being presented is 
clear, 

13» Uses appropriate visual materials and explanations to help set the pattern. 

■ * . 

14* Explains the mechanlxs of new dirlls carefully so that students may know what 
is expected of ttiem* 

15. Employs a variety of cues (pictures, words, gestures, phrases, realis, class- 

room environment). 

16. Employs an appropriate variety of drills (repetition, substitution, conversa- 

tion, expansion, communication) and uses drills which employ or ^disguise* 
patterns practiced in normal communication situations. 

17. Uses overt contrasts between standard and nonstandard patterns as a teaching 

device. 

18. Provides sufficient opportunity for imitation and repetition through choral and 

individual responses. 

19. Makes sure of accuracy through frequent eliciting of individual response. 

Always acts as a model for correct standard English pronunciation. 

20# Is sensitive to the problems involved in teaching standard English as a second 
dialect when the nonstandard is the dialect spoken in the home. 

21. Shows awareness of specific pronunclatioo problems caused by Interference 

from native speech habits. 

22. Is constantly alert to error and makes corrections when appropriate. 

23. Makes a reasonable and appropriate judgement as to what constitutes standard 

and what features of nonstandard are acceptable. 

24. Uses contrast between standard and nonstandard pronunciation as a teaching 

device. 

26. Contrasts standard and nonstandard In a way which makes it clear that non- 
standard pronunciations are legltimati) alternates in specific igiltuatlons, 

2§i Uses visual aids (charts, chalkboard, flas^x cards, pictures, overhead pro- 
' jector) for & variety of purposes. 



27» Uses visual aids (e*g* realia, pictures^ drawings, etc,) as cues to support 
language activity. 

28# Uses visual aids to (a) make clear that the environment familiar to the stu- 
dent and his own experiences are an Integral part of American Culture, 
and (b) to relate them to language activity, 

29. Uses visual aids of high quality and appropriateness for maximum effective- 

ness In teaching. 

30. Achieving closure. 

31. To what extent did the siqpervlsor In the pre- conference discuss the relevant 

aspects of the lesson. 

32. To what extent did the supervisor In the post- conference discuss the relevant 

aspects of the lesson. 
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Exhibit: 13 

EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

Group membership (circle one)s ESD-B ESD-S EPL 

Your cominents will be used as part of the evaluation of this Institute. Extensive, 
stq)ported comments are appreciated, You are asked to comment firj?t on the sub- 
sections of <he Institute (Linguistic and Culture Seminars, etc.) than to give an over- 
all evaluation. Give special consideration to the usefulness of itie Institute for your 
future teaching in ABE. 

1. Linguistic Seminar: 



2. Cultural Seminar: 



3. Workfihop 
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4« Microtoachin^i 



6. Consultants Conferences: 



6* Field Trips: 



7* Overall Evaluation: 
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Exhibit! 14 

SELECTI0N3 0F MATERIAL PRODUCED AFTER THE INSTITUTE 
by Dr* Harry Dennis (1971 Institute) 

Terms and Tec hnique s in Language Learnint^ 

Dialogue - The dialogue Is a conversation between two or more people. The languag( 
represented Is that of everyday speech used by average people in a natural situation. 

The basic structures contained In the dialogue serve as models of authentic language 
patterns. When pupils are guided l» the Imitation, repetition, and variation of these 
patterns to the point of ovorlearnlng, speech habits are set. The ability of the pupils 
to manipulate language structure and to make automatic responses will result in oral 
fluency. 



Adaptation of new learnings - Adaptation of new learnings Is an expansion of the dia- 
logue m which the elements of the dialogue are taken out and used In other situations. 

The following activities are examples: 

asking questions based on the dialogue 
practicing a chain drill 

relating lines of the dialogue to the pupil's own experience 

^^"^"^'^y - I" re-entry, material is systematically reviewed so that pupils will continue 
to use and to keep active previously learned Items and structures. Re-entry includes 
commands, questions and answers based on familiar dialogues. Re-entry also Includes 
review material used In a new situation. 

Row response - The teacher calls on a row to answer. 

Individual response - One pupil Is called on to respond. 

Single repetition - The teacher models the phrase or sentence. The class responds. 

Double repetition - The teacher models a phrase or sentence. The class gives the 
response twice In quick succession. An example foUowsj 

Teacher: Good morning. classs Good morning. Good morning. 

Chain drill A pupil turns to the person next to him and asks him a question or gives 
a oommand. The second pupU answers and then' directs th^ same question or command 
.^JftSiMJlC '"^^^ P'^^*^^®^ <^ontlnues as each pupil directs a question or command 
1^'^-* ^ teacher stops the bhairt drill by siylng Thank you 
fojf(0 Ufttfujiii to feblte. Ah example followsi ^ 



Mlker ! 1)6 you have a dog, Joe? 
; > Joej No, I don't have a ctog, 

'^v'-'''^<:;"i. ; I>o you have a dog, John? 

^::i1l>*l 't5l^'9^^^ should be done rapidly and ie attempted after the lines havd bWn 
%ip'.-f^"i^i^ly practiced <ylth fiill- and h8lf-chor$l respo«se«^=, ? 

y y birec^ik^ Ibillo^ ue - the teacher asks one pupil to ask another pupil a question, to give 
V: ; a c>^mmahd| !pr to make a statement, through Dialogue Five In tho Oradd llir^e 
' : =: . tJvt^^'OrjIil^^Stc section; the toacher will have to supply the exa6t uttef &wl(iB;w|feii .the 
; ; - ^rj^j^l^jfsWf^^ their reply. In subsequent dialogue|f^thiil|i^M|t^^^^ 
v; : ;>^^ be converted to a dlredt'quesUonby the jjujpil/. S^y^rW ^iflpUs should 

WMlitd upon to" fulfill the same commands^ , Much practice is hece^sarV befoti<hi| . ; 
'hjv-'..'; excerise can be 4ohe \fr!th ease. An example follows? . % 



St" 



mmmm 



Teacher 

Ruth, ask 3etty, "Do you want the 
pencil or the pen?'* 



paiiiiiii 



Ruths "Betty, do you want ^e pehdlij /v^ 
or the pert?" ' . ■^':':'"^}: 



tell her, ♦•t want the pencil. " 

Helen, ask Joe if he needs the yellow 
paper, 







Betty J "I want the pencil, " 

Helem "Joe» do you need th<e» yellow 
paper?*' 



• )^de, tefl her thdt you nel^ it, 



joer " Ve# t m0Vt;^' ' ■ 



^f : ; . : Reverse role - During pupil practice of a particular drill, the teacher m^V liit^irrupt 

ISWipii^Mipi*^ to ask her the '|ue|tiOjii::6|:t<i^|j[y|: 

$^k;.f #sp^ This device, the reverie ri)le, 1$ itsWifotWe'^roliMte^^^^ 



: ,v to give the pupils an opportunity to practice Asking questions and |t%^ji^W4fi^aH4|^t 
; V to allow the teacher to give ttie correct form or the correct pr6^tijfojii|o|''^ te;^; 
ijiilp ;respf>n$e.- - ' ' ' \ ■ ■ ' - ■ • ■ ■ -''V -^^^S-'^ 

to allow the teacher to lengthen the eventi\al .)/esponse by adding lir^Vfousij^ 

ed material. - - * 
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An example follows; Mikes Do you have a brother? 

Richard: Yes, I have a brother. 
Teachers l|ichard| ask j^je a question. 

Teacfterj i^6,-t haVe t\\fe^ disfers. 



Is r A p^itpM'dfi: 



..... .. , . . . sh exercise In the second lan|:uage used ^^ptWMctid 

i m^0mtim^VMW 6tm language by Imiitlon, rep^titldh, and vlMK% 



mm 



, l>6fson-Hiunbey > Ti John is my chBBmA\4$_V^0Uy :>: | : -sr-- 

' Si Marlftis my classmate/ 

jfV. i , : "fr Number } Ti Fidel has a oltole* (thTee) Sj -JFIdefJiiftii tljfei^ -^ 

lliililllliiilil:-;- , ^ . ' : • . . ■ ■ oltoles, ^ 
■ : ' |temj T( TliU Is a triangle, (Square) Sj This is a sqaure. 

Response! yes - no Ti Are you John? Sj Yes, ,l am, 

No, I'm noti . , ' 

sentence completlon i ts We're going on a ' : 
• t" , . Sj field trip. 

. Coftversatlon etitftulus - Conversation stimulus Is controlled creativity In which pupils, 
- ■ ut^deV the guidance of the teacher, take elements from the basic dialogues 'vhloh ^ffC'' 
memorized and redirect them into other situations. : '.'^ 

Recombination narrative - Expressions, structure and vocabulary Introduced previous- 
ly are combined to form a short narrative. 

Cultural narrative - Expressions, structure and vopabulary Introduced previously arl- 
combined In narrative form to describe a situation that lo typical of some segment of 
the second culture. 

Utterance - An utterance Is a word or a group of Words which Is often equivalent to a 
sentence In its use but does not always have the completeness of a sentence, Ex^m^f^s 
6f utterances typical of conversation foUowj , . :]! ^ ? ' 

"PInet" "Really?" t'How about that I" - 1:' •■'•'^^y 
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Exhibit: 15 

SELECTIONS OP MATERIAL PRODUCED AFTER THE INSTITUTE 
by Mrs. Mary Fischer (1971 Indtltute) 

Mrs, Fischer helped develop a handbook for the Lincoln Technical Community College 
In Lincoln, Nebraska, entitled Teaolier Guidebook for English as a Second Language, . 

CONTENTS 

Letter and Acknowledgements 

I. Purpose for Teaching English as a Second Language « I 

n. The Student and the Teacher 3 

{III. The Curriculum ^ . 8 

, A. Principles for Teaching English as a Second Language ♦ ...» 9 

1. Hearing 

2. Speaking 

3. Reading 

4. writing 

,^ B. Objectives for ESL ...«.«** < 18 

1. Instructional Objectives; 
1. 1 a. Teacher - f- 

: " v) b. Student 

ji'v- ' 2. Social Objectives 

;i C, Techniques ^md Pirooecjures 26 

Kiit.: h ■ ' 1. : ]Ei^tt^r|V:MlsV: vil.^f J f;^^^^ l ^ :^ '\:y:. Ml^B 

Piliili f \ 2. ;v;|^htei^ri>liiis';^^ : : • : \ • llliiii 

3, Other Classroom Activities 
Si ^ , . D. Grouping ..♦,.,.>.,♦.....,,,, ♦,,♦.«» 38 

' <U :i JV#- Evaluation and Progress Reports * , , ^ 42 

l*^", ' . ; united states Citizenship Education ♦ . V'. / # ■« , ♦ . >> ■ 46 

}-■ 1 ; = VI. Bibliography , , ; 5l 
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Dear Adult Educator! 



This guidebook was developed for the purpose of providing direction to those educators 
and Interested citizens who have an expressed concern toward Improving the educational 
skills of foreign-born adults. 

; .. The Adult Edue&tlon Divifslon ip proud to provide an opportulilty for adults In this com- 
■ ; m|inUy to gatl&fy a desire to Improve'thelr edueatlonal level, t6 improve comhiunlca- 
lloas tfililtib^e-i -and for the opportunity of employment, hy attendance in an adult 
? .-^^^^^^ be satisfied. This effort bj^'thd adults in 

V . ^ ^}|"d|Mipnffy ftierii^ speeikf recoirAition. 

:"i:»f||r^g^bi^^ methods and skids expressed In this guide hSVe beeh f 
|. V. 'iic^0iMU Mhii6f'k^^^ a'deeiJ'd^sire to MhtlrtiTally e'valaato aV 



f-4 ' ' Inetruotlon, This guidebook Id a tesult of this special effort, 
' We welcome your Interest In Adult Education, 



WMimtSflffSi-' : ■ 

mmmewmmm 



Cordially, 



Curtis D, Sederbuvg, Supervisor 
Adult Continuing Education 
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English as a Second Language, preparation 
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Exhibit} 16 

SELECTIONS OF MATERIAL PRODUCED AFTER THE INSTITUTE 
by Mr, William McQuiUen (1971 Institute) 

Mr, McQuillen attempted to set up a Mobile Learning Center for the migrant workers 
In Twin Palls, Idaho. The following Ig a brief description of the proposed center, 

MOBILE LEARNING CENTER 

INTRODUCTION 

The mobile learning center is designed to aot ad an intermediary between t^e - " 
target population and.^stabllslied service, aj^enoles, It.wlU provide imtt^i^iiMl mi. 
educational services to people'wlth epeotal problems which prev^iit feA 
adequately served by existing programs* \i ii felt th6t be bringll^ tKt^1eifi&^^ 
target population's doorstep, where they are aw«»n^f friends und on familiar tei'Vltory,? 
we can overcome many of the problems, fears and frustrations which prev^ftt th'ese'^- ' 
people from usijig government 6tflces« The learning center Is not d^slgiS|4\0 repiaod^ 
any program. It is meant as a p'onvenlent point of c6ntact which ^vilVh6^^^iett6j^|J| 
extend thelr service? to people- not presently served, , . -^f^iy"^- 

The major objejl^ves of the mobilo learning center aref ' ;:V: '-S- 1- • ^ ;V 

1, Provide edubational services* ; t , > v^^^ 

. a, Act as an intermediary and pr^patory agenby ehcoWaglri|{ studkts' W'|h^|' : 
standard educational programs. • i vrf^^-:^'- 

b. Provide ballo educ^tloft inaterfals lind Instruction i<§t aduU|i^' . ' f •:; ii / 
., -. ;,-o.. r provide materials for vooationaVstudies in areis of stioW ih#|||f^3J^-r; 

d. Provide tutoring for ohlldreh who are now attending sch6<il but tieM ' / - SI 
special help, . -'^^■-■■'b^/^' 

2, Provide library and informational services 

a. Maintain book and magazine selection of Interest to target population lehd 
these books as regular library service. 

b. Refer Individuals with special problems to specialists and agencies who 
may be able to help them. 

c. Collect information on special needs of the group, Mak.i this Inforniatidft 
availafile to othev agenblos so that new and ejilsllni pi'dgrams barf be im- 
proved. 
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It is believed that the mobile learning center can overcome a number of problems 
by providing doorstep services right In the migrant community* The presence of 
facilities in the community will, In Itself, provide a community awareness of the 8er« 
vices available. It will not be "out of sight - oat of mind". The faolUty wlU be on 
familiar terrain where the client Is surrounded by his everyday friends and ac^utiiiiV 
ances. The facility will be run during the evening hours when the migrant Is free to 
attend* It Is hoped that an informal, friendly atmosphere will provide pleasant associ- 
ations which will eventually help the student handle more formal situations. 

The extent and scope of the program will be determined, to a great extent, by 
the target population Itself. It Is hoped that the center can becpme a meeting place for 
the discussions and solutions of problems which face the community. Special 
attention will be given to encouraging students to express themselves, particularly in 
the development of new programs and courses of study. Equipment will be available 
and students will be encouraged to use their skills In preparing their own film, tape 
and reading programs. 

I When Information can be collected without people feeling that their privacy Is 
being Invaded, statistics may be compiled. Every effort will be made to initiate new 
programs if they are needed. Representatives of various service agencies will be 
Ipvlted to accompany the mobile van and answer questions when the students indicate 
a need. The program can be as moveable as Its mobile housing. 



Exhibit! 17 5 
SELECTIONS OF MATERIAL PRODUCED AFTER THE INSTITUTE ^ 
by Mrs, Mary Nussbaum (1972 Institute) 

At the moment Mrs. Nussbaum Is developing, with her colleagues a TESOL Teacher's , 
Manual In Alexandria > Virginia. 

TESOL TEACHER'S MANUAL 
Proposed outline t •< 
1* Materials (other than textbooks and tapes) necessary for each levelt 

iilliil^|gllh(e(5i^ . ■ liiiiiiii" ■ 

tejCphor aids for ^ach grammar point k ; . 

copy of granimar t«st . . . - . . >. : ! , a 

copy of IML text test . ^ : ' 

miscellaneous mimeographed lessons wrltteh by teachers (library, bank, eto» ) 

with IML (oromftt of questions and ^nswerr.V;. : ? ] . < .. . 0^^^ 

miscellaneous ald« (qro,^,9-word puzzleg,v verb' lists, lists for thia p^nunolAtl^#>.#| 
. :. of '-d* and '-ed', etc.) : .= ,^ ^. ; .'^''''-i'^ 

2, List of baslo materials and actlyltled to be presented by teacher Iri the olassV v V; 
text book conversfillon, inost 6f the peHod / . , . / l s^;,iv,;fr '*WX:.:K^ i 
tape book practice in Alass-^just enough ocoasloUllyfe^^^^^^^^^ K.^ 

demonstrate o^ee aVtheT ijegl^^^ of each class, one ies^'6| Mife t^o bp|f pl^^tfl 
^ ' small rec6rderr-also^a fev^ pages of the larg$ to|>e yeWd^d frOijJi^^llW'-^-'.^^^^^^^^ 
. ■ gfammnr points for thai level ^ - ' • . . . k .v :.'v y.. V/iV-v-'l 

3, " : Bibliography of good books'for teachersi- ' ' ' '--'''1 ■ . " T- - , • 

commercial texts (grammars, etc.) ^ '\ \' S 

Indications of which are available in AALEC , *' ' ^ \. ■ '/ vv^^/^J 

|||i||for;;|ro|^ ' li'fliiii^ 

4, Explanation i with charts, of scheduling, 

6. List of the supplementary books students can use, with a copy of each check 
sheet available, 

6. Samples of everything (other than already mentioned above) individual teachers . < 
have minieographed, 
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TE«OL 

AN INDIVIDUAUZ ED STUDY PROGRAM 

1. Students have as many different types of Interests and needs as there are students* 
Our program will give them class experience and small group study, as well as 
Individual study, progressing at their own speed and following their own Interests. 
Thero is very little of the traditional classroom. 

2. Charts three and four provide for review, not only for everyone, but especially 
for those: 

new students who have missed part of a cycle, 

who have been absent, and can pick up the missed material in a later class, 
who may be embarrassed by not catching on to a new point quickly the first time 
presented. New points are first presented with only limited oral practice. 

3. Each class is a continuing cycle, rather than a completed book, which Is good for: 

replacing drop-outs with new students, 

unscheduled promotions, 

open enrollment, such as ABE has. 

4. Student check sheets (of grammar points) give the student: 

an ideai of what Is going to be presented in each unit, 

a sense of accomplishment as he check^S off eadh point com;?leted, Each point 
has two boxes to check, one for when It has been done in class, and one for 
when the student has used it in his own conversation outside class. 



